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Bongiorno 
The Value of a Virus 
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"Tribute to Andrew 


YOU can 


SEE * 


Curve 


here. 


Last year, 13,000 Oberlin alumni, parents, and 
friends made gifts of all sizes that totaled nearly 
$4 million in scholarships and other support 


for current students. 


+ 
Thank you for your continued support. 
Your generosity makes Oberlin students’ future 
brighter every day. 

For more information or to make a gift, call 
The Oberlin Fund toll-free at (800) 693-3167 or 
write to The Oberlin Fund, Bosworth Hall 203, 
50 West Lorain Street, Oberlin OH 44074. 


No matter how you look at it, you can 


see the future from here. 
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Felony charge stirs vigorous support 
of alumna photographer The 150 years since the invention of photography inspired the The Allen Memorial Art 
Museum’s spring exhibition, which showcases works from its collection. / BY STEPHAN JOST 
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It's been 20 years since the smallpox virus was officially eradicated. So what are we still 
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In Memory of Andrew Bongiorno 


As a revered, long-serving, and distinguished Oberlin professor, Andrew Bongiorno inspired 
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Working conditions for Oregon farmworkers were barely tolerable until Larry Kleinman ’75 
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Building the Faculty of the Future 


BERLIN COLLEGE HAS ALWAYS BEEN KNOWN for its outstanding faculty. At 

every alumni gathering the talk often turns to Oberlin’s legendary profes- 

sors—Andrew Bongiorno, Frederick B. “Freddy” Artz, Luke Steiner, 
George Simpson. The list goes on, and to exclude anyone seems invidious. The 
imprint of Oberlin’s faculty on its students is palpable and fondly remembered. 

Oberlin professors are remarkable because they translate the hall- 
marks of the professorate—teaching, research, and service—into especially 
meaningful relationships with their students. For many decades Oberlin profes- 
sors have had national—indeed, international—reputations for scholarship. 
They have received the ultimate accolades of their professions, with presiden- 
cies of such major professional organizations as the American Chemical 
Society, American Sociological Society, and Medieval Academy of America. 

Oberlin faculty members maintain these professional profiles without 
shirking their duties to undergraduates. Indeed, teaching challenging, engaged 
undergraduates feeds scholarship, and vice versa. When professors at research 
universities condescendingly commiserated with Fred Artz about his having to 
teach the European history survey, he replied, “On the contrary, that’s when I 
get all my good ideas!” By studying with faculty at the cutting edge of their dis- 
ciplines, students get a first-hand sense of the excitement that comes from 
learning on the frontier and creating new knowledge. 

Maintaining an exceptional faculty is critical—nothing is more impor- 
tant to the quality of an Oberlin education—and the challenge has never been 
greater. Retirements are hitting the faculty hard. More than one-third of the 
185 tenure-track faculty are in the zone of the traditional retirement age. 
Thirty-seven have retired in the past five years or announced their imminent 
retirement. Another 26 are aged 60 or older. 

Fortunately, our heritage and current strengths enable us to recruit 
outstanding new faculty. This year the College of Arts and Sciences is conduct- 
ing 18 tenure-track searches; last year we hired eight tenure-track faculty; all 
of them were our first choices. We've brought candidates to campus from as 
close as Ann Arbor and Columbus and as far as Paris, Florence, Madrid, and 
Seoul. They come from the country’s best graduate schools: Princeton, 
Chicago, Berkeley, Michigan, Cornell, and Yale. 

The Allen Memorial Art Museum, the Conservatory, the libraries, and 
the Science Center underway are powerful attractions. Those resources are 
augmented by attractive packages of teaching and research support, such as 
year-long research grants, funds for international travel, and provisions for labo- 
ratory equipment and related teaching and research materials. Our professors 
do research—and often take their students with them—on projects as varied as 
bromeliads in New Guinea, coal mine workers in Ukraine, voleanoes in 
Indonesia, the revival of Tchaikovsky's original Sleeping Beauty in St. Petersburg, 
nationalism in Chile, and African-American art across the United States. 

Recruitment is challenging; we need a faculty that is both excellent and 
diverse. If we do the job right, Oberlin students will wear the same imprint as 
their predecessors. And future alumni gatherings will recall with pride and fond- 


ness the Bongiornos, Artzes, Steiners, and Simpsons of the current generation. 


CLAYTON KoppeEs 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 


About the cover: Artist Kusakabe Kimbei's albumen print, Samurai Warrior (1880s). 
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» Doctor’s Success is No Surprise 
TO THOSE OF US ACQUAINTED with “Dr. Billy's” 
vivid imagination, scientific talents and fasci- 
nation with pharmacological phenomena 
(Winter 1999), his success as a biomedical 
innovator is not all that surprising. For me, the 
question was always whether his first-rate 
comic timing and generally good-natured 
approach to life would suffer in the process. 
Indeed, the thank you letter from Bozo the 
Clown “says it all.” 
Thomas L. View '82 
Washington, D.C. 


= Reviving Football Glories 

I WAS FASCINATED by Geoffrey Blodgett’s 
account of the 1892 Oberlin victory over 
Michigan. I remember reading about it, but 
was unfamiliar with the controversial out- 
come. In the late 1950s, when I was sports 
editor for The Oberlin Review having to docu- 
ment some rather unsuccessful weekly 
football endeavors, | tried to enliven the pages 
by reminding Oberlinians of by-gone glories. 
Reading back through turn-of-the-century 
Reviews (i.e. 1890s), | was gratified to uncov- 
er some dramatic victories over Ohio State. 
For some reason, a 60-6 victory sticks in my 
mind, although the decades may have played 
tricks with my memory. Now at Rutgers, 
where football victories come at long inter- 
vals, I find my colleagues know about the 
Heisman trophy, but not about Heisman the 
Oberlin ball player. It’s a memory worth res- 
urrecting periodically. 


Michael Gochfeld 61 


Somerset, New Jersey © 
| student aid, etc., allocated to private colleges. 


s Affirmative Action, Private Colleges 

READERS OF THE WINTER ISSUE'S ARTICLES on 
affirmative action may have come away think- 
ing that the recently filed federal court 
challenge to the University of Michigan’s 
affirmative action policy could lead to 
Oberlin’s own affirmative action policy being 
shut down. The articles suggest that the local 
federal appeals court might rule, as one did in 
Texas several years back, that affirmative 
action violates the Fourteenth Amendment's 
guarantee of equal protection under the law. 
ven if the local federal appeals court were to 


hand down such a decision, however, it would 


2000 


SPRING 


government—not against private per- 


' would have to drop or change 


4 & He looked at me and asked how | could have become a 
senior at Oberlin and be so deficient in my writing ability. He 
offered to work with me. | accepted the offer. 9 9 


Oberlin. ‘The 


Fourteenth Amendment’s requirement that 


have no direct effect on Also, two specific situations darkened the 


overall brightness of my impressions. As 
no person be denied the equal protection of | briefly noted in the Winter '99 issue, the Co- 


the law is a right that runs only against the op Bookstore suddenly closed. 


This had taken place just a few 
sons or organizations. If days before my visit, and it was 


Oberlin’s local court of still common to see students 


appeals some day rules that approach the door, read the 


walk 


frowning. The local yellow 


affirmative action denies notice, and away 


non-minority applicants the 
equal protection of the law, pages list two small spe- 
then state schools in the region cialty bookstores. Surely, 
like Michigan and Ohio State in a college town that 
now supports a signifi- 
their affirmative action programs. cant number of thriving 


Private colleges like Oberlin would cafés and crowded 


not be directly affected. Absent 
other possible developments that the 


restaurants, a few 


more bookstores could exist? 
articles do not describe—repercus- | As well, a more serious and unpleasant 
a decision under | 


sions from such incident took place in November. A student in 


federal laws allocating tax-exempt status and — her dorm room was injured in a stabbing. This 


educational financing, for instance—deter- | occurred despite around-the-clock locked res- 


mining what weight to give to race in the | idences. A local male had been taken in for 


Oberlin admissions process would remain an _ this crime between members of predictable 

entirely Oberlinian decision. and opposing race, gender, and socio-eco- 
Jonathan M. Freiman, Esq. '87 

Robert Bernstein Fellow in International © 


Human Rights, Yale Law School 


nomic class; I imagine the decades-old 
tension between “townies” and Oberlin stu- 
dents was not decreased. 

So all is not well. During my years at 


Editor's Note: 


Constitutional Amendment could jeopardize 


Non-compliance with a | Oberlin, | volunteered at a Headstart program 
and had a part-time job, and had student 
federal funding in the form of research grants, — friends who tutored at a local school. | hope 
these types of initiatives are still being taken 
by today’s students. Those busy, hip, not inex- 
pensive cafés | saw seemed extremely empty 


Our Oberlin 


much if we, the privileged, don’t act on them. 


=» Town/Gown Observations 
NOT ENTIRELY SURE what to expect, | returned 
to Oberlin in November for an alumni librari- 


ans’ conference. It was my first time back 


of locals. ideals don't mean 
Start when you're a student, and make it part 
since graduating in 1975. As | walked around _ of your life. 


Nancy K. Brown ’75 
Montreal, Quebec 


campus, read posters at Wilder, and dropped 
in at Tank, I felt generally relieved. By and 
large, Oberlin seemed not to have changed 
» A Teacher’s Influence 
ANDREW BONGIORNO EPITOMIZED the rich- 


too much. There is still a focus on matters 
intellectual and artistic, and seemingly a 
strong interest in various social justice issues. ness of the Oberlin learning experience. In 
There are, however, far too many cars! So | my senior year he was my literature teacher. 


much for environmental awareness. My first essay was returned with a poor grade 
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46 Imagine my surprise at receiving a trendy, breezy, readable, 


interesting, contemporary, and urbane Alumni Magazine! 


and a request to come to his office. With 


some hesitation | went to see him. He looked 


at me and asked how I could have become a 
senior at Oberlin and be so deficient in my 
writing ability. He offered to work with me. | 
accepted the offer. As noted by David Young 
his Minute, 
Bongiorno’s editorial acumen, “...his formida- 


in Memorial relative to 
ble training and his command of the classical 
tradition made him not only a stimulating 
teacher and colleague, but a sought-after 
reader of manuscripts, one who could be 
counted on, when he had time to go over a 
book or an article in draft (and I should add, a 
student’s essay) for one of his many friends 
and associates, to detect inconsistencies, 
illogicalities, and solecisms, not to mention 
just plain fuzzy writing, all pointed out with a 
gentle Ne hares bracing and unfor- 
gettable to experience.” 

As I look back over 40 years it was an 
unforgettable experience. It is because of 
stimulating teacher-scholars like Andrew 
Bongiorno that Oberlin remains one of this 
nation’s leading institutions of higher learn- 
ing. It is because of Andrew Bongiorno and 
others like him who had a profound influence 
on my education, that | continue to support 


Oberlin. 
J. lvan Legg '60 
Provost, University of Memphis 


« An Important Addition 
WE VERY MUCH APPRECIATED David Young's 
fine Memorial Minute for Andrew Bongiorno. 


But we want to offer a very important addition 
to the recitation of his scholarly accomplish- 
ments. Andrew Bongiorno was the co- 
translator of one of the more important, mon- 
umental works in 20th-century social 
Trattato di 


Sociologia Generale (in English—The Mind 


science—Vilfredo — Pareto’s 


and Society), 1935, in four volumes. | 
Charles A. Goldsmid | 

Former member, Oberlin Department of Sociology 
Coordinator, Academic Advising — 
| 
=» New Vistas and High Plateaus | 
I READ THE MEMORIAL MINUTE on Andrew 


ere 
Bongiorno through tears. 


He often sounded the theme that liberal 
education develops the person, not the work 
that an individual will do. By way of illustra- 


_ tion, a farmer is a person who farms, a doctor 
_a person who heals. But all good rules admit 


exceptions. Andrew was a a teacher, the very 
embodiment of the idea of a teacher. His 
undramatic, unfailing, utter devotion to 
teaching was unique in my 50 years of experi- 
ence in universities. More than 60 years after 
freshman English and a sophomore lit course, 
| remember salient messages from his teach- 
ing. As with all great art, his teaching 


_ appeared effortless. 


He focused so completely on teaching that 
he struck many of us as ascetic, to the point 


that he surprised me when, during a visit to 


his home, he offered cookies. Oberlin opened 
new vistas. Andrew Bongiornio showed us 
high plateaus. 

Merton C. Bernstein '43 


St. Louis, Missourl 


a Left is Right 
AS A MOLECULAR BIOLOGIST who has worked 
with DNA for my whole career, the cover of 
the Winter 1999 issue caught my attention. | 
hate to be pedantic, but the drawing of DNA 
has a significant error. The Watson-Crick 
double helix should be a right-handed helix, 
but what is drawn is left-handed (as is the one 
on page 16). Interestingly, your illustrator can 
draw DNA both ways, because he got it right 

on page 14. 

Rolf Sternglanz '60 
Professor of Biochemistry and Cell Biology, 
State University of New York 


# A Correction of Facts 


fact in Peter Gwynne’s DNA article in the 


winter issue. These relate specifically to the 


_ description of my research on page 17. 


The gene we study encodes plasminogen 
activator inhibitor (PAI-1), not plasminogen. 
Plasminogen is not the “substance that 


degrades certain blood clots,” but rather is 


_ converted by plasminogen activators to plas- 


min, which degrades blood clots and other 


| 
| 


plasminogen to plasmin. 

The growth factor TGF beta is not used to 
treat fibrotic disease. In fact, it is likely to be 
the culprit in the fibrosis and scarring that 
occurs in chronic inflammatory diseases. 

Glucocorticoids are used to treat these dis- 
eases, and they counteract the effects of TGF 
beta. Our research is not aimed at “persuading 
the two compounds to work effectively in con- 
cert,” but rather to understand the molecular 
mechanisms by which glucocorticoids antago- 
nize TGF beta. This knowledge could lead to 


the design of more selective synthetic gluco- 


' corticoids with fewer unwanted side effects. 


Tom Gelehrter ’57 
Professor and Chair, Department of Human 
Genetics, University of Michigan Medical School 


| s No Thomas Mann 


AS A QUEER ALUMNUS, I was utterly appalled 
and dismayed to read Professor Dewey 
Ganzel’s review of Paul Russell's latest work of 
The Although 


fiction, Coming Storm. 


_ Professor Ganzel did have some good things 
| to say about Russell’s writing, the review was 
essentially grounded in a certain disguised 


homophobia, which to queer readers is not 
disguised at all. 

Professor Ganzel seems to have a deep 
need to compare Russell’s work with Thomas 
Mann's novella Death in Venice, citing its 
presence in The Coming Storm as his reason 


_ for doing so. The fact is, however, Death in 


Venice pertains particularly to Louis Tremper, 
not to either Tracy Parker or Noah Lathrop, 


except, perhaps, as they are seen in Louis’ 


| eyes. Professor Ganzel draws particular atten- 


tion to the fact that the relationship between 
Aschenbach and Tadzio is never consummat- 
ed, and implies that this is somehow the far 
better thing than the consummation, in its 
“sometimes fulsome detail” between Tracy 
Parker and Noah Lathrop. Professor Ganzel 


_ even goes so far as to say that Tracy Parker 
I AM WRITING TO CORRECT several errors of | 


chooses “an act of Dionysian self-indulgence 
that Mann would have condemned.” Indeed, 
Mann would have condemned it, having lived 
in an entirely different historical and social- 


| sexual context. The consummation of the 
_ relationship was not Tracy Parker's self-indul- 


gence, but rather a consensual act between 
two men, albeit with a ten-year age differ- 


ence. Noah knew what he wanted and whom 


/ | he loved, and acted on that powerful human 
| proteins, PAI-1 regulates the conversion of | 


feeling as much as did Tracy Parker. 
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My gut feeling is that this was very dis- 


turbing, indeed, to Professor Ganzel. 


Pederasty brings up strong taboos. Noah was, 


however, mature enough to decide for himself 


what he wanted and needed in order to feel 
like a whole human being. As readers we wit- 
ness the powerful and terribly upsetting 
struggle within Noah, the 15-year-old boy- 
child with all his needs, and Noah the full 
sexual being that he is. It seems that Professor 
Ganzel would have had it otherwise, some- 
how more proper. 

Professor Ganzel's review reminds me of 
the reviews done by the late Claudia Cassidy, 
the Chicago arts critic. She, too, could not 
review anything artistic on its own merits, but 
rather, always had to compare it to something 
older and, in her perception, more grand. Like 
Cassidy's reviews, Professor Ganzel is saying, 
“Well, Paul Russell is certainly a worthy 
author, but he is no Thomas Mann.” Indeed, 
he is not, nor is he trying to be, and such a 
comparison belittles the greatness of Paul 
Russell's writing, his imagination, sentence 
structure, exquisite turns of phrase, his clear 
delight in the written word. 

I was deeply offended by the homophobic 
content of Professor Ganzel’s review, especial- 
ly as the first gay man to come out on campus 
in the history of Oberlin, and one who watch- 
es closely, participates in, and is thrilled with 
what the queer student community and queer 
and queer-friendly faculty and administration 
have achieved over the three decades since 
my own outrageous act of what Professor 
Ganzel would no doubt call my own act of 
self-indulgence. 

As a queer alumnus and a member of the 
Oberlin = Lambda 


Committee, I believe an apology is in order 


Alumni Steering 

from OAM for such an error in judgment. 

Roger Goodman, '68 
Chicago, Illinois 


= Many a Worthy Game 

If WAS MOVING TO READ your brief summary 
of the remarkable life of Richard Weekes ’49 
(Winter). Three years with the U.S. Navy in 
the Pacific, World War II. Master's degree 
from Columbia in Middle Eastern Affairs. 
Writer for the U.S. Information Agency in 
Pakistan, the London correspondent. for 
lIME, the director of CARE in ‘Turkey, the 
executive director of the Iran Foundation in 


New York 


head of the Ford Foundation in 


2000 


Coe al 
vw 
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Brazil. A real credit to our nation, to himself, 
to his family, and to Oberlin. 

Though I only attended Oberlin in the ’42- 
43 year and never ran into him again, I knew 
Dick as a member of our informal frosh squad 
football team. (One of the fine things about 
Oberlin in fall "42 was that any male student 
could try out and play on a freshman team 
regardless of his height, weight or lack of skill. 
The college furnished old beat-up helmets 
and uniforms, and towels and socks.) 

On that team Dick was, | believe, quarter- 
back and the most dynamic player. Obviously 
a leader as well as a hard-hitter and brain, he 
also was the closest thing we had to a coach. 
Dick always played and worked and studied 
and swam hard. And he chose worthy games 
to play the rest of his life. 

Starr Jenkins, '46 
San Luis Obispo, California 


» To Our Readers... 

OUR THANKS to the dozens of readers who 
commented on the new format of OAM intro- 
duced in the winter issue. Although most of 
you praised the breezier format and meatier 
articles, others raised legitimate design con- 
cerns, which we addressed in this issue. Here 
are some excerpts from your letters: 

e “Imagine my surprise at receiving in the 
mail today a trendy, breezy, readable, interest- 
ing, contemporary, and urbane alumni 
magazine. What happened to the old stodgy, 
boring Oberlin?” 

e “| thought we were through with that five 
years ago when red was the color de jour for 
magazine redesigns.” 

e “Since so many of your readers are at 
retirement age or nearing it, please keep read- 
ability in mind. Printing white type on a dark 
background needs a bolder, more even font.” 

e “I am an artist and it is a joy to see the 
wonderful design decisions you have made. | 
also applaud the decision to put more money 
toward freelance articles. | read the magazine 
from cover to cover.” 

e “| liked it, but | hated the word Oberlin 
on the front cover. It served no purpose other 
than to annoy me and make me duly focus on 
the R.” 

As mentioned in the winter issue, this 
redesign is a work in progress. Please keep the 
comments coming. 

Kelly Viancourt 


Editor 
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New Trustees Join Board 


various budgets to keep shared-interest 
eroups active. Without this kind of support, 
some students can become isolated and alien- 
ated. 

“The microcosm of a diverse campus is an 


experience that crosses all lines, where com- 


oseph L. Molder ’53 was elected to the Board of Trustees by Oberlin alumni for a fort is not key to self-discovery,” said 


six-year term beginning July 2000. Molder is an administrator in educational 
facilities, with 26 years as head of Westover School, an independent school in 


Goldsmith. The confusion of one’s own social 


identity—the ambiguity and uncertainty that 


Connecticut. While there, he built a strongly diverse student 
population ethnically, racially, and economically, and devel- 
oped an outreach program with Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute for math and with the Manhattan School of Music. 
Adept at handling the finances of a large institution, he boost- 
ed the endowment from $500,000 to $24 million and 
presided over the building of a new science building. 

Molder recognizes that Oberlin’s uniqueness has been 
eroded as other schools have adopted coed dorms and pro- 
gressive policies toward minority groups. He suggests that the 
College stress its continued uniqueness of a major conserva- 
tory and a selective liberal arts college on the same campus. 


Joseph Molder 


students experience—is often of their own 
making. “The outcome is not fixed; it is nego- 
tiable,” and administrators can assist. 
Goldsmith noted that parents who want to 
know how their student is doing presently 
have no clear path to follow when they phone 
the College. If a student calls home brimming 
with woe, and then, immediately feeling bet- 
ter, goes cheerfully to class, the parents may 
want to personally check out a child’s psychic 
state. Whom should they call? “It’s presently a 


The new trustee also spoke of the need to recruit the best 
students for Oberlin, even above the need to build new facilities. He noted that as 
only 5 percent of American families can afford an Oberlin education without 
financial aid, sufficient funding for scholarships and financial aid is vital. Funding 
for competitive salaries to attract the top faculty should also be a priority. 

Molder serves on several boards for educational institutions, including those of 
a private secondary school for students with learning differences, an educational 
research foundation, and a nature center. He earned an MBA at Columbia, and, 
as an all-American soccer player at Oberlin, worked as the university's soccer 
coach while studying for his degree. He is married to Elizabeth McElroy Molder 
‘55 and has three children. 

Also elected was Amie Ely ’99 as that year’s class repre- 
sentative. Ely graduated with a triple major (psychology, 
biology, and neuroscience) and a minor and four years’ expe- 
rience on the track and field team, three as captain. She was 
co-editor of the Reviews Commentary section for two years 
while working as a resident coordinator for three. 

As the recipient of the John Anson Kitteredge Grant, 
Ely is taking a year to research the investigation and trials of 
the man who murdered her father and two other people 20 
years ago. 


4G Oberlin students today have 
learned that confrontation is okay; 
activism is okay; that taking 


risks is okay. 5 | 


Amie Ely 
Peter Goldsmith 


tangled web,” said Goldsmith, “but a new piv- 
otal system is underway now that will clear 


Dean of Students Provides Verbal | core activity at Oberlin is, as it has always — the way for direct communication by the 


naps ot of Students been, teaching, both in and out of the class- | Spring semester.” 
rooms, he said. “The College campus Oberlin students today have learned that 


RIGHT. CREATIVE. FIERCELY INDEPENDENT. = exposes every student here to multicultural- 
INTELLECTUAL RISK TAKERS. PASSIONATE. ism. to discovering problem-solving skills, and 


hese are some of the characteristics of challenges the administration to provide the 


confrontation is okay; activism is okay; that 
taking more risks is okay, as we can presume 
the best of each other; and that civility is 


Oberlin’s students today, according to dean of | best informati yossible so s ieee i ae 
Y; g st it ration possible so students can important—although we could wish for more 


students Peter Goldsmith, now completing | make their own decisions, even though no | of that on campus, he noted 
his second semester at Oberlin. one can spare them from the consequences.” In other words, students today are much 
In an informal breakfast meeting with Goldsmith believes that the College must | the same as they were when alumni were 

g oc cle , > C e > 


administrators, he attempted to portray the | stretch itself to support students as members | here morphing into educated ivilized 
, g cated, c ed, 


nature of the student body as he sees it. “The | of groups, including adequately fundine the questing adults of eoodwill 
sting ¢ sof g 
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President Nancy Dye and College Dean Clayton Koppes were among 
the more than 125 Oberlinians who gathered at the National Press 
Club in Washington, D.C., February 19. The group met to celebrate the 
New Oberlin Century Campaign with a series of symposia by faculty, 
campaign updates by co-chairs William Robinson ’63 and Thomas 
Klutznick '61, and remarks by campus administrators. 


Sabbatical for President Nancy Dye 


HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES APPROVED A 

SEMESTER’S SABBATICAL LEAVE from July 

1, 2000, to January 1, 2001, for 
President Nancy S. Dye. 

Dye will spend much of her sabbatical in 
Asia, where she will visit the Oberlin Shansi 
Memorial Association program sites. The 
Shansi 
understanding and communication between 
Asia and the United States through educa- 
tional programs and community projects. 


Memorial Association promotes 


“Nancy is doing a tremendous job of guid- 
ing Oberlin and enhancing Oberlin’s 
leadership role in American higher educa- 
tion,’ said Thomas J, Klutznick, chair of the 
board. “Her sabbatical is richly deserved.” 

The trustees named Clayton Koppes, 
dean of Oberlin’s College of Arts and 
Sciences and professor of history, to serve as 
acting president during Dye’s sabbatical. In 
his years at Oberlin, he has established a 
strong reputation as a teacher and scholar of 
modern American history. As dean, Koppes 
has stressed “building Oberlin’s traditional 
strengths including enhancing its receptive- 
ness to cultural diversity.” A graduate of 
Bethel College, Koppes earned an MA 
degree at Emory University and a PhD at the 
University of Kansas. Before coming to 
Oberlin, he spent four years as a senior 


fellow 


le hnology 


research at California Institute of 
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Oberlin Joins Worker 
Rights Consortium 


RESIDENT NANCY DYE for- 


malized the 


college's 
socially responsible stand 


on matters of sweatshops and 


child labor by joining the 
Worker Rights Consortium 


(WRC). Oberlin became the 
fifth school to sign on, a mea- 
sure that will require Oberlin’s 
manufacturers of college 
apparel to meet a code of con- 
duct that is consistent with the 
WRC’ goals. 

The WRC is a national, 
student-formed organization 
that seeks to ensure access for 
independent workplace moni- 
tors in the multi-billion dollar 
collegiate apparel industry and 
collaborates with workers and 
organizations to improve workers’ conditions 
around the world. 

Other schools affiliated with the WRC are 
Loyola-New 


Orleans, Haverford, Bard, Indiana University, 


founding member Brown, 
the universities of Michigan and Illinois at 
Urbana. The Codes of Conduct adopted by 
these schools form the cornerstone of the 
WRC. Oberlin’s own Code of Conduct—a 
sweatshop-free apparel code of purchasing— 
was ratified May 1999 by President Dye, 
whose interest in and support of labor issues 
is well documented. Oberlin’s Code was the 
culmination of two years of research by 
Oberlin students who are members of the 
Student Labor Action (SLAG); 


formed at the college in 1997. They wrote the 


Coalition 


proposal as part of their work with United 
Students Against Sweatshops, a human rights 
and labor organization representative of the 
burgeoning network of student anti-sweat- 
shop activists. 

Unlike some large universities, Oberlin 
does not have an exclusive contract with a sin- 
gle company, so that the College can stop 
buying from companies found guilty of unfair 


labor practices. 


New Bookstore May Open 


HE CO-OP BOOKSTORE dropped a $2 mil 
lion lawsuit against the College after the 
two parties reached an amicable agree 


ment in February. Now the College will have 


Rationale for Constitutional Repeal 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALUMNI 
COUNCIL IN NOVEMBER 1999, NEW BYLAWS 
WERE ADOPTED BY A UNANIMOUS VOTE. This 
action was the culmination of an effort over sev- 
eral years to update the bylaws and to conform 
the Alumni Association’s governing documents 
with current practices and procedures of the 
Association. For example, policies that had been 
established regarding the affiliate groups of the 
Council, such as the African American Alumni 
and the Oberlin Lambda Alumni, were added to 
the bylaws. Errors and ambiguities were also cor- 
rected and clarified. 

A copy of the revised bylaws is available on 
the Oberlin College website at www.oberlin.edu. 
Once there, link to “Alumni,” then “Alumni 
Association: who we are,” and point to the “con- 
stitution” or “bylaws” or “recently approved 
bylaws.” A paper copy of the revised bylaws and 
the constitution and bylaws it replaces may also 
be obtained by calling the Alumni Office at 
440.775.8692. 

To simplify governance, many of the provi- 
sions of the Association’s constitution were 
incorporated into the bylaws. The existence of the 
constitution, in conjunction with the bylaws, is a 
remnant of the days when the Association was a 
corporate entity apart from the College. 

For some time, the Association has thrived as 
an organization in partnership with the College 
and no longer needs a Separate identity. 

The Executive Board of the Alumni Council 
proposed that the constitution be repealed. The 
document is now unnecessary and, with the 
recent revisions, in conflict with aspects of the 
bylaws. A vote must be put to Association mem- 
bers. Please complete the ballot on the repeal of 
the constitution and return it by June 15, 2000. 


| am in favor of repealing the present Alumni 
Association constitution. Yes No 


Name 


Class year 


Address (if new) 


E-mail 


Return to the Oberlin Alumni Association, 50 W 
Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 by June 15. 


Around Tappan Square 


continued 


The former Co-op Bookstore 


an opportunity to open a new bookstore by 
the end of this semester. 

The civil suit, filed by the Co-op last 
November, alleged that the College had com- 
mitted fraud and breached a contract by 
conspiring with the Co-op’s managing compa- 
Bookstore 
Partnering Concept (CUBPaC), to take over 
the bookstore. The Co-op abandoned the suit 
after the College agreed to buy the bookstore’s 


ny, College and University 


inventory. In June 1998 the College promised 
to secure CUBPaC'’s investment by purchas- 
ing the Co-op’s inventory if their contract with 
the Co-op was ever terminated. After the Co- 
op closed in November, Bookstore President 
Brian Cartier stated that the Co-op had no 
knowledge of this agreement. However, 
College administrators stated that the Co-op 
had requested that they guarantee the inven- 
tory. This misunderstanding was the crux of 
the Co-op’s complaint. Vice President of 
Finance Andy Evans downplayed the argu- 
ment. “The reason we were brought into the 
suit was a preventive measure. It was a legal 
position to take,” he said. 

The suit did not seek monies, but named 


the 


between the Co-op and CUBPaC. “All parties 


College to neutralize proceedings 
agreed because we realized that it would be in 
everybody's best interest,” said Evans. 

The administration is taking steps to pur- 
chase the building where the bookstore was 
housed. “Assuming we're successful, the 
College will own the inventory and the build- 


ing, and then pursue a contract with a vendor 


of our choice to run it,” said Evans. “We will 
evaluate the new vendor on a regular basis.” 
A committee composed of students, fac- 
ulty, and administration will evaluate 
applicants. Although some students and fac- 
ulty members are concerned that the small 
independent nature of the Co-op may be 
replaced by an impersonal chain, such as 


Barnes & Noble or Borders, the administra- 


tion has taken pains to cast widely for vendors 
including independent proprietors. President 
Nancy Dye expressed concern about the abil- 
ity of the new bookstore vendor to take part in 
the no-sweatshop-labor policy the College 
upholds. “We're mainly concerned about what 
we'll be able to offer in terms of a vibrant and 


exciting bookstore—we're a community of 


readers,” she said. 


In Class: Pulsar Research: /eam Effort in Full Swing 


BY JIMMY MORRIS 


Undergraduate researchers record and analyze data from stellar objects that have captured the 


interest of radio astronomers worldwide. 


«hi gh 
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Studying the stars at the National Astronomy and Ionosphere Center in Puerto Rico are Joaquin Espinoza, 


Kate Becker, Mark Kramer, Jim Sheckhard, and physics professor Dan Stinebring. 


LEVEN P.M.: KATE BECKER ARRIVES AT THE NATIONAL ASTRONOMY AND IONOSPHERE 

CENTER in Arecibo, Puerto Rico, home of the largest radiotelescope in the 

world. The crisp air of the tropical night echoes with the incessant croaking 
of coquis, a sound distinct to the island, greeting her as she enters the observation 
building to take over the main console of the telescope. 


Kate joins students Joaquin Espinoza and 
Clait Smith, both working in the lab with 


Oberlin physics professor Dan Stinebring, 


The team intends to record data from pul- 


sars—stellar objects that have captured the 
interest of radio astronomers worldwide and 
whose exceedingly unique properties have 
proven useful in studying aspects of space. 


NAIC is a hotbed for the discoy ery of new 


pulsars, as well as work like Becker's invol ing 
already known pulsars. Pulsars are extremely 
dense stars that have exploded, then col- 
lapsed, creating a neutron star with an 
enormous magnetic field that rotates about 
once per second. These rotating magnetic 
fields produce pulses of radio waves that 
astronomers can detect with the 1,000-foot- 


diameter radiotelescope at Arecibo, 
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Becker is a third-year undergraduate 
research assistant from Oberlin’s Pulsar Lab. 
This Winter Term she was one of three under- 
graduates working with Stinebring in using 
pulsars to study the interstellar medium, the 
vast virtual vacuum in between stars and 
other large objects in space. For the past few 
years this team has coordinated efforts at 
Arecibo with Cornell University’s Jim Cordes 
and graduate student Maura McLaughlin. 
Space is not as empty as people might 
think. Great distances between stars are 
filled with small numbers of protons and 
electrons. These particles scatter the radio 
waves, causing interference effects between 
different parts of the wave. This causes the 
radio signals from pulsars to twinkle in inten- 
sity as the high-speed pulsars move through 
the interstellar gas. The same sort of thing 
happens when light passes through turbu- 


lence in the Earth's atmosphere, causing the 


The team is now building models of the 
interstellar medium and its scattering proper- 
ties. By comparing the analyses of the 
simulated models with actual data, Oberlin’s 
pulsar researchers hope to identify what is 


causing the strange wisps in their data. 


hen Becker stations herself at the 
radiotelescope’s computer, her work is 
not solely to administer the telescope. 
On a typical night the entire group meets at 
the observatory from 11 p.m. to 4 a.m. 
Observations can yield around 5 megabytes 
of data per second, and with studies involving 
over 70 hours total observing time, the 
amount of information gathered into comput- 
er memory can rival the amount of raw 
information held in 2,000 compact discs. 
Arecibo'’s telescope has been fixed on a 
gas cloud for hours by the time Becker 


arrives, and now she must use a catalogue to 


Space is not as empty as people might think. Great distances 
between stars are filled with small numbers of protons and electrons. 


These particles scatter the radio waves, causing interference effects between 
different parts of the wave. 


stars to twinkle. By analyzing these changes, 
scientists can understand variations in the 
atmosphere. 

In Stinebring’s work, a similar process is 
implemented to analyze radio waves from pul- 
sars to identify and study the interstellar 
medium. The radio wave intensity data col- 
lected from pulsars is transformed by 
computers into a dynamic spectrum, a graph 
that plots spectra over a time period of about 
an hour. Using these, the variations caused by 
the interstellar medium can be analyzed. 

When this information is plotted over time 
and examined carefully, the interstellar medi- 
um can be seen, just like air on earth, to vary 
in content from place to place and to move 
around in ways similar to racing jet streams 
and swirling fog. 

Stinebring and the students are currently 
investigating a mysterious new finding, what 
they call “wisps, a phenomenon that hadn't 


been seen before the group's most recent trip 


to Puerto Rico. “It’s an exciting moment in 


anv scien itic project when you know you ve 
got omething and you dont understand what 


Stinebring said 


2000 


find the coordinates of the first pulsar being 
observed. The telescope’s tracking system 
will automatically follow the neutron star 
across the night sky for as long as it is in view, 
with almost pinpoint accuracy. Along with 
managing the recording computer, Becker 
will work with the team on other aspects of 
the research. “There are several things we 
can do,” says Espinoza. “Dan talks with us 
about his ideas, and we throw out our own 
and discuss them, or we work on coding pro- 
grams to analyze the data.’ He continues 
with a grin, “Sometimes if we get really bored 
we play a little Parcheesi.” 

Stinebring is still being aided by under- 
graduate research students like Becker, 
Espinoza, and Smith, who work on the analy- 
sis of the data from Winter Term and offer a 
fresh perspective on his continuing work 
uncovering the secrets of the cosmos. With 
further help from his students, Stinebring 
hopes to discover more about the enigmatic 


wisps in the data from pulsars. ¢ 


Jimmy Morris is a junior neuroscience and 


philosophy major 
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A Heisman Club Breakfast and Business 
Meeting is scheduled for Sat., May 27 at 9 
a.m. in the lobby of the Philips Education 
Center. The Heisman Club will honor the 
most successful all-season sports teams in 
Oberlin’s history at the Commencement/ 
Reunion weekend meeting and also review 
the first 25 years of women’s intercollegiate 
sports at Oberlin. 


Y 

Also planned for Commencement/Reunion 
weekend is a Can Consortium Reunion that 
will culminate in the annual Illumination 
performance on the steps of Finney Chapel 
May 28. For information, please contact the 
Can Consortium at Wilder Box 24, Oberlin, 
OH 44074 or ocanconsort@oberlin.edu, or by 
calling music director Jackie Davis at 
440.775.5982. 


Y 
The Geology Department will host a fall sym- 
posium entitled “In the Beginning...the 
Early History of the Earth and the Solar 
System,” in honor of geology professor 
William R. Skinner on the occasion of his 
retirement from teaching. 

Scheduled speakers for Sat., Sept. 16, 
2000, are David Walker '68, Columbia 
University; Andrew Knoll, Harvard University; 
and Ralph Harvey, Case Western Reserve 
University. For more information, please con- 
tact Bruce. Simonson, Oberlin College 
Department of Biology, 52 W. Lorain St., 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1044 or send email to 
bruce.simonson@oberlin.edu. 


vY 

A conference on activism, cosponsored by 
the Class of.’65 and the College, will be held 
October 27-29, 2000. Based on the success- 
ful activism conference of 1994, the event 
will bring alums from several generations to 
campus to conduct student workshops 
focusing on ways to build social activism 
into a career. For more information, contact 
Alan Dawley 65 at adawley@sas.upenn.edu; 
Margaret Erikson at the Alumni Association 
at Margaret.Erikson@oberlin.edu; or Marc 
Blecher, professor of politics, at 
Marc.Blecher@oberlin.edu. 


Oberlin 
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tr 7 mM e d q Nn a : With few exceptions, museums have 
Cil i been slow to recognize the merits of the 
Photographs from the Allen Memorial Art Museum photographic medium. The situation was no 
different at Oberlin. Although the Allen 
: rite Memorial Art Museum had well-established 
Text by Stephan Jost, Curator of Academic Programs and Exhibitions se 


collections of American, Asian, and European 
art, it only began to collect photographs in earnest in the early 1970s. The recent celebration of 150 years since 
the invention of photography inspired the exhibit Framed and Shot, which presents the Allen’s fine collection 
under general themes that illustrate the diversity in which artists have used the camera to frame and document 
subjects. It is only by acknowledging the broad range of aesthetic, technical, and intellectual strategies used by 


photographers that the profound influence of the medium on 19th- and 20th-century culture can be understood. 
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CINDY SHERMAN 


KUSAKABE KIMBEI 
(Japanese, 1841-1934) 
Samurai Warrior, 1880s 


(American, b. 1954) 
Untitled Film Still #55 (Blonde in Alley), 1980 


Gelatin silver print \lbumen print 
Ellen H. Johnson Bequest, 1998.7.131 Charles F. Olney Fund, 1998.4 
. OL, O. 


Sherman’s self portrait 1s only one in a series if Images intended to evoke film 


es Kimbei ran a successful photography studio in 
stills. In each photograph, she creates a different set and a unique persona. 


Yokohama, creating photographs for the local 


and tourist markets. 
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JEFF WALL 
(Canadian, b. 1946) 
The Outburst (from /n a Dream You Saw a Way to Survive and You Were Full of Joy) 1989, published 1991 


Silver Dye Bleach Print 


Horace W. Goldsmith Foundation Photography Fund, 1931.35.10 


Known for his large color transparencies mounted to light boxes, Wall creates carefully staged scenes that often comment 


| rative effects of « apitalism In contemporary society. 
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ANDRE KERTESZ 
(Hungarian, 1894-1985) 
Satiric Dancer, 1926 


Gelatin silver print 


~ £65 & 44a me ¥ 
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Fund for Photography in honor of Ellen H. Johnson, 1987.17 
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In 1926, Kertész was active in Paris. This celebrated photograph is a portrait of 


cabaret singer Magda Forstner. 
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DIANE ARBUS 
(American, 1923 - 1971) 

Patriotic boy with straw hat, buttons and flag, waiting to march in a pro-war 
parade, NYC (from A Box of Ten Photographs) 1967, portfolio 1970 
Gelatin silver print 
Friends of Art Endowment Fund, 1974.23E 


Known for her intense, if disturbing portraits, Arbus worked as a magazine 
photographer before embarking on a series of projects that documented the 


rites, manners, and customs of Americans. 


NAN GOLDIN 
(American b. 1954) 
Self-portrait after being battered, 1984 
Cibachrome print 


Horace W. Goldsmith Foundation Photography Fund, 1993.4. 1 


his image is among a series that documents Goldin’s life in the East Village 


of New York City during the early 1980s 


ll things are 


delicately inter- 
connected,” 
goes an old 


adage,words 
that have been _ elegantly 
acknowledged in story and verse 
throughout history. Now, in the 
most unlikely of arenas, the 
timeliness of this observation is 
striking. The threads that bind 
disconnected events threaten to 
turn one of our greatest public 
health accomplishments, namely, 
the elimination of smallpox, into 
a potential vehicle for a tragedy of 
worldwide proportions. 

It was the eighth of May, 
1980, and you could almost hear 
the champagne corks popping in 
virus laboratories all over the 
world. On that day the World 
Health Organization (WHO) 
accepted the final report of the 
Global Commission for the 
Certification of Smallpox 
Eradication that declared the 
world cleansed of smallpox. The 
WHO declaration was not a 
reckless claim. With the excep- 
tion of one smallpox death in 
1978, the result of a bizarre lab- 
oratory accident, the last known 
case was reported in Somalia in 
1977. After an appropriately 
cautious three-year delay, the 
jubilant announcement seemed 
fully justified, and we felt free of 
the disease that has been 
described as the most terrible of 
all the ministers of death. Two 
decades have since elapsed, and 
smallpox has never reappeared. 

Some parts of the story are well known. Of all of the infec- 
tious killers in history, smallpox ranks number one. As a mortal 
enemy it has surpassed malaria, tuberculosis, amoebic dysen- 
tery, measles, epidemic typhus, bubonic plague, cholera, 
typhoid, sleeping sickness, and influenza. In our own time, the 
toll of AIDS, which we have known for only 19 years, has yet 


to be reckoned with and will likely compete for the top rung of 


that deadly ladder. These infectious diseases and others are 


the handiwork of the greatest microbial assassins of all time. 


c 
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Smallpox 


by Richard Levin 


professor of biology 


In 1953 one_ discovery 
changed the course of biology. 
The structure of DNA _ was 
revealed and the floodgates of 
inquiry burst open. Questions 
that could never be addressed 
before were now amenable to 
investigation. Certainly this was 
among the most important scien- 
tific achievements of all time. As 
the new, sophisticated molecular 
biology developed, 
quickly took advantage of the 


scientists 


new molecular insights and 
technological advances. Micro- 
biology, virology, immunology, 
genetics, and the molecular biol- 
ogy of infectious disease were 
among the fields in which the 
pace of progress was stunning. It 
seemed that we might even be 
able to look forward to a time 
when some of the deadliest dis- 
eases could be controlled. 
Curing certain bacterial dis- 
eases had been a tantalizing 
priority since the 1940s, when 
penicillin, streptomycin, and a veritable zoo of other antibi- 
otics were introduced as therapeutic drugs that killed or 
inhibited disease-producing bacteria. Expectations rose that 
syphilis, bubonic plague, tuberculosis, and cholera would 
eventually succumb to these potent new drugs, but those pre- 
sumptions have never been realized. Bacteria mutate to 
antibiotic resistance so easily that not a single bacterial disease 
has been eliminated, and it appears unlikely that our powerful 
antibiotics will ever wipe out all traces of these old enemies. 


But smallpox was another story. It was not the action ol 


IMAGES PROVIDED BY THE GRANGER COLLECTION 
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New World Indians, with smallpox contracted from European settlers, ministered to by a medicine man: illustration, 16th century. 


virus-destroying chemicals that contained and finally con- 


quered the disease; it was the laborious effort of the Smallpox 


Eradication Unit of the World Health Organization. Teams of 


workers, led by Oberlin graduate Donald A. Henderson '50, 
scoured the globe from 1966 to 1977, poking into every village 
on earth until there were no cases reported anywhere in the 
world. Their methods were the tried-and-true public health 
techniques of mass vaccinations of the uninfected and a rigor- 
ous quarantine of those who were sick. 
\s improbable as it seemed at the beginning, these low 

tech efforts obliterated the d idly disease. Records of the 


1} | 
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manuse ripts 


3,000 to 4,000 years old, and the disease has been etched into 
the history of every country and culture. In the 20th century 
alone, smallpox killed at least 300 million people and left tens 
of millions of survivors horribly scarred, disfigured, and gross- 
ly impaired. 

The eradication of smallpox was arguably the greatest tri 
umph in medical history. Never before had the efforts of 
health workers led to the disappearance of any infectious dis 
ease, let alone a viral disease. Although viruses are relatively 
uncomplicated in structure, almost nothing else about them is 
simple. Most are little more than a string of genes surrounded 


by a protein overcoat. Some are also bounded by a fatty enve 


lope. They are not cellular in 
structure and lack the ability 
to carry out an independent 
metabolism. Strictly speaking, 
viruses are not alive, although 
they share important attribut- 
es with living things. Viruses 
can infect living cells and 
reproduce before destroying 
the very cells they briefly 
called home. As they have 
genes, they can mutate and, in 
time, viral populations evolve. 

Despite the simplicity of 
its structure, researchers 
know relatively few details 
about how the virus causes 
such gross pathology. 
Although there are vaccines 
to protect uninfected people 
from acquiring some viral 
infections, there are no med- 
ications capable of curing 
patients already infected. No 


viral disease—not hepatitis, 


polio, influenza, nor AIDS— 


has ever been cured by 

medicine. Smallpox, an illness 
with no known cure and caused by a deadly virus whose lethal 
mechanism is not well understood, was the first infectious dis- 
ease to be wiped out. 

Henderson directed the WHO Smallpox Eradication Unit 
from the beginning to the end of this incredible effort, hoping 
that he and his colleagues would live out their lives with the 
assurance that their accomplishment had been an unambigu- 
ous boon to humankind. Unfortunately, that was not to be. 

After the pronouncement that smallpox was gone, WHO 
tackled the thorny issue of what to do with remaining small- 
pox virus stocks stored in laboratory freezers at sites around 
the world. WHO recommended the destruction of all stocks 


except for those in two places: the United States Center for 
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The eradication of smallpox 
was arguably the greatest triumph in 
medical history. Never before had the efforts of 
health workers led to |1@ (/Sap 
any infectious disease 


Disease Control in Atlanta, and the Institute for Viral 
Preparations in Moscow. Research would continue at these 
two sites with the goals of finding the DNA chromosome in 
isolates of the virus and replicating the chromosome in a virus- 
free environment—in fact, genetic cloning. This would 
determine the exact sequence of DNA subunits in the chro- 
mosome, allowing scientists to study safely the genes of this 
killer without using an intact virus. 

In 1972, even before smallpox had disappeared, the U.S. 
halted almost all smallpox vaccinations except for medical 
staff working with the virus and some military personnel. 
Today almost no Americans younger than 28 (more than 100 
million people) have protection. For the rest of us, the ques- 
tion of vulnerability is not at all clear. The duration of smallpox 
vaccine protection has never been satisfactorily determined. It 
is likely that most people from around the world are vulnera- 
ble to its ravages if the disease ever reappears. 

The final WHO recommendation was that on June 30, 
1999, all remaining virus stocks be destroyed. The rationale 
made sense: it seems pointless to immunize people against a 
non-existent disease. Almost half the world population is 
unprotected, and a single case of smallpox anywhere would 
create a medical emergency of unparalleled urgency. 
According to WHO, the only possible sources of a new out- 
break are the vials of virus stocks stored in freezers in Atlanta 
and Moscow. Destroying them would forever eliminate the 
risk of a laboratory accident that could trigger a tragedy. 

Thus the uncomplicated recommendation of WHO was 
proposed as the next logical step, which would presumably be 
the last. Sadly, this is where the story turns ugly and where the 
interconnectedness of all things becomes manifest. 

Unless we are truly a world gone mad, the assumptions 
underlying the WHO recommendations began with the idea 
that the eradication of smallpox was a magnificent boon for 
the common good of all people, regardless of nationality or 


allegiance. Another assumption was that scientists and GOV- 
ernments and all specialists with relevant expertise would 


cooperate in ensuring that the disease would never again 


inflict its horror. It was unthinkable that any individual o1 
eroup or oovernment would abuse that tacit trust to further 
their OW?!) political or economic O1 ideologic« al ooals 


The proposal to destroy the virus stocks caused many to 
reflect upon the possibility of someone using the virus as a bio- 
logical weapon. Suspicions arose that certain governments or 
terrorist groups may want—or already have—virulent strains 
of the virus. Concerned individuals have voiced passionate 
resistance to the destruction of the United States’ stocks, argu- 
ing that if others secretly kept the virus and developed it as a 
biological weapon, we would be completely at their mercy. 

Some scientists oppose destruction of the virus at a time 
when SO Many new techniques have been developed for study- 
ing mammalian viruses. They believe this step would cause a 
tragic loss of information about many pathogenic viruses, per 
haps those that cause AIDS and hepatitis. Their arguments are 


countered by others who point to the fact that the DNA of 
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smallpox has been sequenced and cloned, and that, even if the 
viruses are destroyed, the cloned genes will be available for 
research. Such counter arguments provoke heated comments 
from those who would maintain the virus. “Anyone who says 
the DNA sequence (of the genes) is enough doesn’t under- 
stand virology, and that includes some famous virologists,” said 
one advocate of maintaining the virus. “To me, on a scientific 
basis, we're taking an extremely precious resource and destro) 
ing it...and destroying it ends the whole issue of possibly 
understanding it in the future.” 

Henderson has been an outspoken advocate in the argu- 
ment to destroy the smallpox vials. A professor at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Public Health, he is the founder and direc 


tor of the Johns Hopkins Center for Civilian Biodefense 
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Studies, a think tank that considers what could be done to pro- 
tect Americans during a biological event or warfare. 

In 1988, Henderson's organization put together a working 
paper of deliberations regarding the destruction of the virus. 
“The deliberate reintroduction of smallpox into the population 
would be an international crime of unprecedented propor- 
tions,” he says. “Spreading of a highly lethal epidemic in an 
essentially unprotected population, with limited supplies of 
vaccine, no therapeutic drugs, and with shortages of hospital 
beds suitable for patient isolation, is an ominous specter.” 

The paper concluded by concurring with the WHO resolu- 
tion to destroy the vials and encouraged readers to seek the 
support of all concerned governments in carrying it out. 

However, arguments for keeping the virus carried the day, 
and on April 22, 1999, President Clinton sought a delay in the 
destruction of the stocks of virus based on a recommendation 
of his advisors, reflecting agreement among all departments. 
The president's message indicated that the research value of 
keeping the virus and the uncertainty about who else may have 
clandestine stores of it may have played a part in his decision. 


MORE QUESTIONS, FEW ANSWERS 

CIENCE, POLITICS, ECONOMICS, IDEOLOGIES, and ethics 

have come crashing together as we grope toward a course 

of action. There is too much we don’t know or that we're 
not being told. The WHO says it has about half a million doses 
of vaccine and can produce more. Henderson estimates that 
the stored vaccine supply in the United States might supply 
about seven million doses. But these are pitifully small num- 
bers, and we don't know the quality of that vaccine and how 
effective it would be in preventing infection. 

One argument for maintaining our virus stocks is that our 
own supply might serve as a deterrent to potential aggressors. 
As Henderson says, “There are those who believe that unless 
it can be absolutely guaranteed that all stocks of virus are 
destroyed, no action internationally could or should be taken,” 
a rationale similar to the nuclear deterrent strategy that we 
have lived with for half a century. 

“For nuclear weapons, the argument may have a rationale,” 
he adds. “However, does a decision, for example, to destroy all 
known stocks of smallpox virus in the USA without assurance 
that Russia would do the same have comparable implications? 
Does this suggest that if one country were to use smallpox as 
a bioweapon that it would be the intent of the USA to retali- 
ate in kind? It seems unlikely.” 

Under what circumstances, then, would we ever use a 
deterrent? If the answer is none, then of what value is a deter- 
rent? What other purposes might there be in maintaining our 
stocks? 

If we maintain stocks to continue research to perfect a new 
vaccine or to unlock the secrets of viral pathogenicity, a new 
series of questions arises. If these are meaningful and realistic 
benefits—which some people believe them to be—then it 
seems reasonable to ask whether these benefits also appeared 
meaningful and realistic years ago, when all but the two 
known remaining virus stocks were destroyed. Assuming the 
same concerns were apparent then, we ask what has been 
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done in the area of vaccine development in the last 20 years. 
If there has been progress, we should know. If there has been 
no effort, we must ask why. 

If work hasn't been done along these applied public health 
lines, it could be that our policy makers see no value in devel- 
oping a vaccine for a disease that no longer exists, which on 
the surface seems quite reasonable. If so, what has been the 
value in maintaining any stocks of virus for the last 25 years? 

Henderson's argument against the issue is clear: the small- 
pox virus simply isn’t needed to create more vaccines. “The 
smallpox virus is a wholly different organism and has never 
been used in vaccine development,” he says. “Vaccines made 
today would still be made from the vaccinia virus, which pro- 
vides a broad immunity that is effective against all known 
strains of smallpox.” 

If, he said, smallpox were to be released in a metropolitan 
area, 100 to 135 million doses of the vaccine would be made 
available—“enough to handle the need and not create a panic 
situation.” A standby facility would be ready to produce 20 
million more doses each month. “With that amount we could 
feel confident that we're covered in this country, and make the 
vaccine available to other countries.” 

As the June 1999 deadline for the destruction of the known 
virus stocks approached, the World Health Assembly (the 
highest governing body of the WHO) must have known that 
the U.S. and Russia were far from agreement about destroying 
them. Perhaps as a compromise, the Health Assembly amend- 
ed the WHO position to one advocating “temporary retention, 
up to not later than 2002, for the purpose of further interna- 
tional research.” The recommendation was reaffirmed by an 
international group of scientific and public health experts 
meeting at WHO headquarters in December 1999. 

Perhaps it is impossible to eradicate any disease in the 
absolute sense. Nobody knows how the smallpox virus origi- 
nated. There are, however, striking similarities between 
smallpox virus and other primate viruses, suggesting an evolu- 
tionary relationship. If the smallpox virus evolved as a human 
pathogen some 10,000 years ago from, say, the milder mon- 
keypox virus, there is no reason to believe that such an 
evolutionary event could happen only once. It is difficult to 
imagine any microbial disease being permanently eradicated, 
and Pasteur's dying message, “The microbes will have the last 
word,” takes on new urgency. 

The thought that someone could earnestly consider using 
the virus as a biological weapon deadens the spirit. If that is 
the case, it makes little difference whether or not we maintain 
our viral stores. The virus is not our enemy; it is only a vehicle. 
Our future will not be determined by whether or not we keep 
the virus, grow the virus, mutate the virus. Our hope is in the 
gossamer connection between our minds, our hearts, our 
music, our philosophy, our science, our courage, our dreams. 
All these are parts of the fabric of our lives. Nothing is sepa- 
rate. The poet Roethke summed it up in a few words, saying, 

“And everything comes to one, 
As we dance on, dance on, dance on.” ¢ 


Richard Levin is a professor of biology at Oberlin. 


“The only way 


newspapers can 
survive is to give 
readers what they 
don’t get anywhere 
else. At the same 
time, there’s a 
recognition that 
readers have less 
time and patience. 
I see these 
two pressures 
colliding.” 
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by Michael Doyle 78 


TOM ROSENSTIEL SLAPS THE PAPER AND TURNS THE PAGE. i HE’S BEHOLDING ONE EDITION 
OF JOURNALISM’S FUTURE, AND ROSENSTIEL ’78 ISN’T IMPRESSED. In his office at the 
Washington-based Project for Excellence in Journalism, Rosenstiel slides quickly 
over the slick graphics, light fare, and bite-sized morsels of a typical issue of USA 
Today. It’s seemingly newspaper-as-Muzak: technically competent, typically for- 
gettable, and seemingly everywhere. 

“The problem with USA Today,” he says, “is that its hometown is an airport. It's 
hit on an important notion, which is that people have a limited amount of time, 
but not all things should be condensed.” 

Some things, that is to say, need the kind of fact-centered fleshing-out that 
marks journalism at its most memorable, and that suffers most grievously under 
the keep-it-tight structures of USA Today and its kin. Easily digestible news may 
suit a speeded-up society, but tidbits can also quickly lose flavor. For journalists, 
an eye-opening number of whom apprenticed at The Oberlin Review or WOBC, a 
fundamental challenge is balancing what the audience wants with what it needs. 

“There are two conflicting currents in journalism,” said Andrew Zajac ’79, tech- 
nology reporter with The Chicago Tribune. “The only way newspapers can survive 
is to give readers what they don’t get anywhere else. At the same time, there's a 
recognition that readers have less time and patience. I see these two pressures 
colliding.” 

Rosenstiel and Zajac, to be sure, also recognize the merits of the paper that 
claims the highest circulation of any in the country. A former Los Angeles Times 
media reporter and Newsweek congressional correspondent, Rosenstiel appreci- 
ates USA Today's comprehensive sports section, the centerpiece features, and the 
hard-news fortifying what once was notoriously thin porridge. Building for the 
future, the paper has been luring supremely talented reporters away from the 
likes of The Washington Post. Critiquing USA Today certainly isn’t what it used to 
be—McNews, some dubbed it. An invidious influence on the nation’s shrinking 
population of 1,489 daily newspapers, reporters once sobbed into their beers. 

The truth is, USA Today is both a better newspaper than it used to be, and 
yesterday's revolution. The paper claims a circulation of 2.2 million and is appar- 
ently turning a profit after losing hundreds of millions of dollars of the Gannett 
Newspaper Company's money. Its color-and-graphic influence has irrevocably 
spread far beyond Gannett's 74-daily newspaper empire. The nation’s journalists, 
meanwhile, have turned their ulcers elsewhere. 

Now it’s the broader information revolution, manifested in the Internet and 
24/7 cable television, that empowers journalists but also leaves them scrambling 
in a world of media mega-mergers. Attention spans and audiences are fragment- 
ing, prompting some journalists to bellow louder and others to throw up their 
hands in despair. Rosenstiel and co-author Bill Kovach identified the trends in 
their book Warp Speed, using the otherwise unedifying tale of President Clinton 
and Monica Lewinsky to illustrate how assertion has replaced verification, infor- 
mation has merged with entertainment, and heat has become mistaken for light. 

“There are two primary trends in journalism going on,” Rosenstiel said. 
“There’s the blurring of the line between entertainment and news, and there’s the 
slide away from reporting into argument. ..at The New York Times, that means 
more interpretive reporting, and on cable television, it means more shouting.” 

Some adaptations make sense in a busy world where people only devote 20 min- 
utes a day to news consumption. People are fascinating, process is boring. People 
want news they can use. Drama is compelling. But what's interesting, immediate- 
ly useful, and dramatic may not always be synonymous with what's important. One 
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policy stories.” The bemused 
political reporter likened this to 
“a sports writer being ordered to 


write less about athleticism.” 


policy stories.” The bemused political reporter likened this to “a 
sports writer being ordered to write less about athleticism.” 

Let's go to the numbers. 

In Rosenstiel’s junior year at Oberlin, 1977, 66 percent of the 
stories in seven major news outlets dealt with government and 
policy. One in three of all TIME and Newsweek covers repre- 
sented a political or international figure. By 1997, a survey by 
the Committee of Concerned Journalists found that govern- 
ment and policy stories had fallen to 49 percent. Only one in ten 
of TIME or Newsweek covers bothered with politics or interna- 
tional figures. Celebrities and sensation help fill the vacuum. In 
1977, less than 1 percent of network news stories dealt with 
scandal. By 1997, this had risen to 15 percent. 

“Too many reporters—especially, but not exclusively, on tele- 
vision—want to make a splash, scuttle a campaign, get someone 
indicted, blow someone or something out of the water,” said Jon 
Margolis '62, a 22-year veteran of The Chicago Tribune who now 
treelances from Vermont. “Too few want to explain how things 


work, the way we live now, or what the world is like, all of which 


MARC SANDALOW 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
Washington Bureau Chief — 


is both harder work and less likely to lead to an invitation on the 
next Sunday’s chat shows. 

But the Tribune's former chief national political correspon- 
dent is serious about the larger critique, and he’s earned his 
jaundice. Having escaped daily deadlines and recently pub- 
lished the well-received book, The Last Innocent Year: America 
in 1964, Margolis can see the schlock, hear the contrived TV 
shoutfests, feel the rumbling of a tectonic shift in information 
delivery. All of which can unsettle those many Oberlin graduates 
who know, like Margolis, the unique compensations of journal- 
ism well practiced. 

“There are still times,” said Bonnie DeSimone ’79, a former 
WOEC sports director and now a top Chicago Tribune sports- 
writer, “when I’m at a sporting event, seeing something really 
cool, and I think, ‘I can’t believe they're paying me to do this.” 

Here’s the rub. The profession is counting its pocket change 
and searching its soul. Individual journalists, though, can still 
have a high old time in what is, for all the gnashing of teeth, one 
of the tastiest jobs around. You don't have to sell your soul or 
somebody else’s soap. You can touch people's lives. You're court- 
side at history and getting paid to learn. The powerful return 
your phone calls, and Mom sees your byline. 

Hope Keller ’79, a Virginia Pilot-Ledger veteran now on leave 
to raise her young daughter, noted the essential fact that “news- 
rooms are fun, even though they're not as fun as they used to 
be.” And, she added with a dollop of newsroom sauce, “you can 
still help people who are getting screwed by exposing the people 
who are screwing them.” 

“It's depressing to see the cynicism and the willingness of 
many papers to compromise to cater to advertisers,” said Ulysses 
Torassa '84, who covers science and medicine for the San 
Francisco Examiner. “But I still feel it’s a field that gives the peo- 
ple in it a great deal of freedom, and where most of the people 
in it have a genuine desire to communicate all the interesting 
things going on in the world.” 

Consider Robert Krulwich ‘69. 

The ABC correspondent can testify to the transformation of 
electronically borne news. National Public Radio, where he was 
once national affairs editor, has gotten “very mature and a little 
flat.” Television news has “become much more of a business.” 
For a journalist 


even an economically fluent one like 
Krulwich—that’s not a compliment. The old common ground of 
the evening newscast has crumbled. About 40 percent of 
American adults now regularly watch nightly network news, 


i according to the Pew Research Center for the People and the 
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Press. Seven years ago, 60 percent of Americans tuned in. 

And yet. “I’m not in the camp of ‘Omigod, the sky is falling,” 
Krulwich said. “I have a great job. I get to do whatever I want, 
on whichever program I please.” 

Last summer, for instance, Krulwich initiated a program enti- 
tled “Brave New World.” He took “frisky people” and a fresh 
format and explored “unapologetically complex’ ideas like hu- 
man cloning. It was exemplary TV journalism. ‘Treating viewers 
with such intellectual respect, moreover, may also make busi- 
ness sense. A 1999 survey by Rosenstiel’s Project for Excellence 
in Journalism found, reassuringly, that TV stations with high rat- 
ings produced more long stories than those dropping in ratings. 
It seems the best news stations were commercially flourishing. 


The survey, though, tempered the good news: 43 percent of 


the stories involving controversy gave only one side, and there 
was on the whole little enterprise reporting. Hackneyed jour- 
nalism is distressingly common in the profession that, by 
Krulwich’s accounting, is divided into three tribes. One is that 
of The Explainers, and theirs is a complex and sometimes cost- 
ly job. It’s much safer for management to deploy the other two 
tribes: The Entertainers and The Witnesses. 

“The Entertainers choose topics that people already know 
about, and their purpose is to be huge,” Krulwich said. “The 
Witness’s job is to stand next to important people, and say, | saw 
you or ‘Watch this.” 

Krulwich, as it happens, is a journalist-plus. He holds a 


degree from Columbia Law School. He’s reflective, in that 
sense, of another trend in journalism: the evolution from ink- 
stained outsiders to advance-degreed insiders. Rosenstiel, along 
with many other Oberlin journalists, earned a master’s degree at 
the Columbia University journalism school. Others have re- 
sampled academia through mid-career fellowships: Tom 
Hamburger '74 of the Minneapolis Star-Tribune and Zajac of 
The Chicago Tribune as Knight Journalism Fellows at Stanford, 
and Ulysses Torassa at the University of Michigan as a 
Michigan Journalism Fellow. And at the University of North 
Carolina, veteran Seattle Post-Intelligencer reporter Scott Maier 
78 is a full-ride Park Fellow earning a doctorate in communica- 
tions in preparation for a teaching career. 

“LT used to think,” Maier said, “that studying journalism was 
the worst way to prepare to be a reporter. There is no better 
training than to pound out story after story, to see how it is edit- 
ed, sometimes for the better, and to experience the thrill of 
seeing your byline in print.” 

For all its obvious advantages, the increased professionalism 
accompanies more complicated trends. As recounted by old- 
political writers once 
SLIMSIN: Shabby Little 
Insignificant Men Scribbling In Notebooks. With Watergate, 


time reporter Jack Germond, 


characterized themselves as 


journalism became sexier; and, at the higher levels, far more 


remunerative. One consequence, on television, has been the 


rise of journalist-as-celebrity and the displacement of informa 
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tion. The scribbler became 
the talker, and the notebook 
was put away. Another conse- 
quence has been a growing distance from the readers journalists 
ostensibly serve. 

Journalists are better educated, younger, and often more 
highly paid than the general public, a 1999 American Society of 
Newspaper Editors survey found. The survey noted journalists 
tend to be more liberal than the public. Little surprise, then, 
that 77 percent of the public thought newspapers pay too much 
attention to stories supporting the journalists’ point of view. 

“Many newspapers take a liberal slant, but would never 
admit it, and even seem oblivious to the bias when it’s obvious 
to readers,” said Patrice Hill ’76, chief economics correspondent 
for the conservative Washington Times. “The result is, the pub- 
lic discounts what it reads in the newspapers, and assumes it’s 
not accurate or balanced.” 


ommentary has always had a complicated relationship to 

the news, and the notion of a non-partisan press is rela- 
tively modern. Opinions, seasoned with fact, were the 
unapologetic pursuit of the 19th century editor-in-chief of The 
Woman's Journal, suffragist champion Lucy Stone, an 1847 
Oberlin graduate. More recently, opining is what journalists do 
after serving in the hard-news trenches. Long before he became 
a nationally known commentator, Carl Rowan '47 traveled 6,000 
miles in six weeks to report his still-vivid 1951 Minneapolis 
Tribune series, “How Far From Slavery.” Rowan later served in 
the State Department and as head of the U.S. Information 
Agency before returning to newspaper columns and television. 
A similar news-to-commentary trajectory was followed by the 
ephemerally famous Raymond Gram Swing, who entered 
Oberlin in 1905. A prankster who found freshman math “total- 
ly incomprehensible,” Swing got himself booted out after one 
year. Much later, he came to an appreciation for “how much 


Oberlin had given me—in music, in the first interest I had in 


the other arts, in the basic liberalism of racial and sexual equal- 
ity.’ By the 1940s, the one-time Cleveland News reporter was 
the nation’s highest-paid radio commentator. 

“The most bothersome trend to me is the general trend 
toward more opinion and interpretive stories and less actual 
reporting, said ‘Ted Gest '68 of U.S. News and World Report. 
“Many journalists these days seem to think that reaching con- 
clusions based on flimsy evidence is acceptable. Some of it is 
laziness, some of it is ‘herd’ reporting, and some of it is due to 
time and resource pressure. There simply isn’t time to report 
many complex topics fully.” 

Perceived bias isn't the only wedge driving apart journalists 


and the public. There’s also the growing gap between what the 
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public says it wants, and what journalists insist on offering. The 


ASNE survey found 88 percent of the public agreeing that sen- 


“Out of sight, somewhere, something great is moving. 
When the reporter or the historian does his job faithfully, 
now and then we get a glimpse of it.”” —Bruce Catton 


sational news stories get covered because theyre exciting, not 
because they're important. But the public's putative high-mind- 
edness must be put into some perspective. There's a reason why 
at least seven books written about the Jon Benet Ramsey mur- 
der case have sold 900,000 copies, why The National Enquirer 
claims to be the biggest circulation newspaper in America, and 
why MSNBC ratings rose every time it covered the Clinton 
scandal. Sex and celebrity sell because of willing buyers. 

“People talk about journalists being too far left or right, but 
that’s not the problem,” said Marc Sandalow ’82, the 
Washington bureau chief for the San Francisco Chronicle. “The 
problem is hype...there’s a big push to make all political news 
as entertaining as you can.” 

The great public yawn during the president's impeachment 
trial illustrated widespread alienation from Washington and the 
press, and may have particularly disturbed those reporters who 
came of age during the investigative reporting heyday of 
Watergate. Hamburger, for one, recalled his vivid 1973 Winter 
Term internship at the rabble-rousing San Francisco Bay 
Guardian. While Washington was transfixed by Watergate, an 
inspired Hamburger began digging into forsaken records at the 
San Francisco Weights and Measures Office. His discoveries 
revealed a pattern of faulty supermarket scales and lack of city 
enforcement; and led, later, to a consumer class-action suit. 

“What fun!” recalled Hamburger, who later became a 
Pulitzer finalist for revealing how a legal publishing company 
lavished luxurious vacations on federal judges. “What impact! | 
was hooked.” 

Hamburger joined a succession of 1970s-era Oberlin gradu- 
ates who trained at the Pine Bluff Commercial in Arkansas. So 
many Obies circulated through the newsroom that one reporter 
called it the ‘underground railroad in reverse.’ This also was 
faithful to the journalistic tradition of on-the-job training; a tra- 
dition followed, much earlier, by the estimable Bruce Catton. 

The Pulitzer Prize winning historian and founding editor of 
American Heritage entered Oberlin in 1916, where in journal- 
ism’s sad-sack tradition he recalled being good in English but 
“hopeless” in math. Catton left Oberlin early, to eventually join 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer and a succession of newspapers that 
carried him to Washington and his appointment with history. 
Like fellow dropout Raymond Gram Swing, he later earned a 
honorary Oberlin degree. And, like Swing, Catton retained an 
Oberlin heart. In 1962, both men resigned in protest from 
Washington's elite Cosmos Club when the club refused to 
admit Carl Rowan as its first black member. 

As historian and journalist both, Catton knew the potential 
that today’s reporters are still struggling to fulfill. He deserves 
the last word, fraught with both promise and challenge. 

“Out of sight,” Catton once said, “somewhere. something 
great is moving. When the reporter or the historian does his job 
faithfully, now and then we get a glimpse of it.” ¢ 
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cast me out, | could 
not bring myself to 
tell Andrew in person 
but instead left an 
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under the door to his 
office, where, | am 
ashamed to Say, | 
could see him sitting, 
correcting papers at 
his desk. 
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In Memory of Andrew Bongiorno 


A _godson’s tribute offers an intimate look at life and lessons with this beloved Oberlin professor. 


> by ANDREW WARD ’68 / PHOTO BY AARON LEVIN '68 


F THE TEN MEMBERS OF THE WARD FAMILY WHO ATTENDED OBERLIN COLLEGE. I was 
the only one to flunk out. For me, Oberlin proved too loaded a proposition, too burdened 
by the ghosts and expectations of my familys past. No one as thoroughly embodied the 
nightmarish impossibility of my living up to my heritage as my godfather, Professor 
Andrew Bongiorno. During the worst years of my life, his very existence was a kind of reproach. 
» From the time | first began to speak, | had called this slender, fond, soft-spoken man Uncle 
Andrew, and it was not until | was almost in my teens that it occurred |Oy inate that we were not 
blood relations. Andrew never asked that he be my godfather, nor that I be named after him. As 
a devout Catholic he was always a little puzzled as to how he was supposed to see to it that this 
child of lapsed Protestants should attain the stature of Christ. B But beyond the height require 
ment. there was the matter of my schooling. In a verse he composed on my first birthday, Andrew 


predicted that as the son of a college dean I would eventually become an austere contemplative 
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but he urged me first to eat yout porridge anc 


He could be hard on 
writers and their airs. 
Though humble to a 
fault, he was never 
reverent nor pious 
about great writers. 
He sought in litera- 
ture not necessarily 
the truth of human 
experience, but the 
means by which we 
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might ourselves 
move toward it. 


Memoir 


continued 


3y the time I entered Oberlin, however, I still 
hadn't proceeded to Aristotle, and my attitude 
around Andrew was one of tongue-tied shame and 
embarrassment. I would sit choking in the rarefied 
atmosphere of Andrew and Laurine’s book-lined liv- 
ing room, where they sat expectantly, poised on the 
edges of their chairs, searching in vain for some tiny 
sign of an intellect pulsing under my downcast brow. 

As Andrew heard from his colleagues of his god- 
sons absences and delinquencies, he dutifully 
reported all to my parents. When I was on the verge 
of flunking elementary Italian, he arranged for me to 
come to his office on Wednesday evenings to sit 
before this translator of Castelnuovo, this legendary 
explicator of Dante, and miserably conjugate, say, the 
present tense of the verb andare. 

But after all he tried to do to help me, I dormire’ed 
through the final exam, and as | limped through my 
last semester of academic probation, I found I could 
not face him. If I glimpsed his papal figure strolling 
down East Main, I would duck into a store until he 
passed. When Oberlin finally cast me out, I could 
not bring myself to tell Andrew in person but instead 
left an anguished little note under the door to his 
office, where, I am ashamed to say, I could see him 
sitting, correcting papers at his desk. 

| tiptoed off into limbo as Andrew proceeded into 
one of those protracted retirements in which Oberlin 
seems content to exile its greatest teachers. (It used 
to pain him to receive invitations to the annual “at 
home’ at the president's house, where the guests 
were all from town. “It is an invitation I wish I were 


“a 


spared,” he once wrote me. “It serves only to make 
me feel more than ever a stranger in a place that was 
once my home.’) He wrote sometimes to inquire 
about my progress down the path of least resistance. 
But we did not really correspond until ten years later 


when he began to come upon my writing in The 


Atlantic Monthly. 


His praise for my essays and parodies was like a 
benediction, and for years I used to frustrate the 
copy-editing departments of a whole string of maga- 
zines by passing everything I wrote through the 
3ongiorno sieve. I still have the little typed scraps he 
sent back, noting the page and line numbers where 
he'd come upon a colon doing the work of a semi 
colon, an independent clause indecently displayed 
without a comma, a heedlessly misplaced modifier. 
He saved me infinite embarrassments, and gave me 
a leg up with my unsuspecting editors. 

“T have concluded,” he once told me when | began 
to show slgns of progress, “that you were never un- 
educable, Andy. Only unschoolable.” 

It was not until the early 80s when I decided to 
write a novel about India, that Andrew’s influence 
became less professorial and more godfatherly. As | 
fantasized my way into the perilous and sometimes 
dismal world of 19th-century India, | began consid- 
ering seriously for the first time questions of 
suffering and free will. When I periodically lost my 
nerve, | began to turn to Andrew more and more, 
until we were exchanging long epistles on faith and 
the mystery of God's purposes. 

As the merciless architect of the world my char- 
acters inhabited, | guess I didn't believe in God so 
much as identified with Him. I asked questions a 
lesser professor might have dismissed as sophomoric: 
Is God just and all-powerful? Or unjust and all-pow- 
erful? Or not all-powerful but only just, in which 
case, who needs Him? 

If God were just and all-powerful, Andrew 
replied, then His justice was the very mystery 
Andrew himself embraced. He assailed the notion of 
an all-powerful, unjust God as the Byronesque 
excuse of the guiltless, tragic hero. And, he gently 
suggested, if God were just but not all powerful, then 
perhaps the question was not whether we needed 
Him but whether He needed us. 

In my unbelief I had always felt as though I were 
feeding from somebody else’s trough. Andrew was 
pleased when, after he had taken such pains with 
me, I finally concluded that I was not an atheist nor 
even an agnostic but what he called “an alienated 
Christian.” 

“Let me confide to you,” he once wrote, “that | 
was born five months and 24 days before the death 
of Queen Victoria. Doesn't that explain everything?” 

No, actually, it didn’t. It did not explain, for 
instance, how a man, who until his early middle age 
thought homosexuality had expired with the ancient 
Greeks, could recognize in his extreme old age the 
workings of God's grace in the grotesqueries of 
Flannery O'Connor's parables or make his way past 
what he called the “blood-and-euts” propaganda of 


D.H. Lawrence's short stories to a “well of English 
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undefiled.” Though there was nothing in the way 
Andrew lived his life that would have ruffled the 
most decorous Victorian, he was a man of the 20th 
century. 

He could be hard on writers and their airs. 
Though humble to a fault, he was never reverent nor 
pious about great writers. He sought in literature not 
necessarily the truth of human experience, but the 
means by which we might ourselves move toward it. 
It was literature’s ability to illuminate the reader's 
own experience that interested him most. He 
deplored the romanticizing of art. He believed with 
Coomeraraswamy that “every man and woman is a 
special kind of artist.” At the beginning of his class in 
literary criticism he used to ask his students to write 
down whatever came into their heads on the subject 
of art. 

“I was not surprised to learn,” he sadly recalled, 
“that they thought of art not as making and of the 
artist not as a maker of things. To nearly all of them,” 
he said, “art was expression,” a notion he denounced 
as the “supreme silliness.” 


HOUGH ANDREW AND HIS FATHER had little 

time for each other, it was not for nothing that 

he was born a plasterer’s son. Like my grand- 
father, his dear friend, he saw art through the eyes of 
an artisan. He wrote approvingly of Renaissance 
Florence, where fine painters were regarded as fine 
craftsmen, like skilled cabinet makers, masons, and 
boat-builders. He admired most the artists who 
worked within an imposed structure. “Those who 
plan carefully before they write,” he assured me, “or 
who write in fixed, conventional patterns can, if they 
have the genius, avoid frigidity and never sacrifice 
spontaneity.” He believed with the Frenchman 
Bourdelle that “harmonious construction is the 
secret of everything; faulty proportions can never be 
redeemed by details,” a quotation that rang in my 
ears whenever I felt tempted to stray from the sturdy 
outline I had constructed for my novel. 

[ am the proud possessor of a complete set of the 
mimeographed quotations he handed out during his 
many years of teaching. He began to send them to 
me when I started writing my India novel. It was the 
first time someone quoted chapter and verse to me 
without oppressing me. Another kind of pedagogue 
might say, “Ah, yes, well, Hegel put it best, I think, 
and certainly better than you have, when he said...” 
sut Andrew's quotes made me feel that though | may 
have been preceded, I had not been negated. “I think 
great ideas have been repeated many times,” he told 
me. “I tried to show that on these sheets, in hopes a 
student would reabsorb them.” 

His quotations suggested that I was a part, how- 
ever unwitting, of a continuum. He seemed to 
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understand that what a writer needs almost more than 
anything else is audacity. And so he managed to con- 
vey the notion that | was free to argue or agree with 
the great writers and thinkers of the past, that they 
were all the greater for being mere and fellow mortals. 

Andrew was very old when he died, of course, but 
he looked no older in 1998 than he had in 1964. His 
handwriting was as minute and steady as ever. His 
hands were hardly speckled. His face was eerily 
devoid of creases. And though he audibly creaked 
when he rose from his chair, he still stepped lightly 
as he made his progress down Kendal’s halls. 

| remember that after helping him move in to 
Kendal, I strolled with him to the dining hall for his 
first residential supper. Here and there along the flu- 
orescent maze of hallways someone looking infinitely 
older and feebler than Andrew would pause and gape 
up from a wheelchair and say, in a voice like crisps, 
“Professor Bongiorno?” 

He would stop, of course, and extend his hand, 
but had to confess that he did not remember who 
they were. 

“Oh,” came the reply, “I’m so-and-so. You taught 
me English literature back in 1941.” 

“I have apparently committed a great sin,” he told 
me sadly as we sat down to dinner. “I have outlived 
my students.” 

I think he envisioned his move to Kendal as a kind 
of monastic retreat. He intended not to bring any of 
his pictures with him, nor more than a dozen books. 
Everything else he would send to his relatives, give to 
the college, or sell. | almost had to tie him to a chair 
to make him choose pictures for his walls and select 
something more than the tiny library he had kept for 
himself. Paul Arnold built a bookshelf for him which 
rapidly filled with books and letters and bric-a-brac. 
But somehow his beloved eleventh edition of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica did not make it to Kendal. 
So I sent him a set that had been languishing in my 
attic which he received with almost childish glee. He 
embarked on a program of reading one biographical 
entry every 24 hours. “Today,” he once declared, “I 
am reacquainting myself with Ruskin.” 

As a young student and teacher at Oberlin, 
Andrew was mentored by the Italiophiliac Professor 
Charles Henry Adams Wager—up to the time of his 
death Andrew kept a portrait of him by his mirror. In 
fact he modeled his dress, his manner, even his 
speech after Professors Wager and Mack. But he 
refused, as he put it, to “cultivate” his students. “In a 
way it was a matter of principle,’ he told me once, 
“because students are flattered by teachers’ atten- 
tions, and they may find themselves attached to a 
person who isn’t quite to their liking. | have always 
received any sign of affection or friendship from my 
students, but on the other hand I never tried to make 


Somehow his 
beloved eleventh 
edition of 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica did not 
make it to Kendal. 
So | sent him a set 
that had been lan- 
guishing in my attic 
which he received 
with almost childish 
glee. He embarked 
on a program of 
reading one bio- 
graphical entry 
every 24 hours. 
“Today,” he once 
declared, “l am 
reacquainting 
myself with Ruskin.” 


We could not for 
the life of us 
convince him to 
accept an honorary 
degree. Oberlin’s 
trustees were twice 
lined up to confer 
one on him. My 
father worked on 
him, and | remem- 
ber | spent part of 
my last visit with 
Andrew standing in 
his little room at 
Kendal and working 
myself up into a 
rage about it. 
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a friend of them.” 

If that were so, hundreds of students befriended 
Andrew, and he never lost his empathy for them. Just 
after Laurine died | accompanied him to Wilder Hall 
to sit among a smattering of retired faculty and 
teaching assistants and hear President Starr wax sub- 
junctive about Russia. Suddenly, in the middle of his 
talk, an echelon of students entered the room and 
lined themselves along the walls until, with locked 
arms, they had the president and his audience com- 
pletely surrounded. 

I looked over at Andrew. The last Oberlin demon- 
stration | could remember hearing about was the time 
protesters surrounded a corps of military recruiters 
and, as Andrews friend Recha Jaszi indignantly put it, 
“would not even let the poor men urinate.” 

Had it come to this? I wondered: that after 20 
years | now have to break through a cordon of stu- 
dent demonstrators so my poor widowered godfather 
can pee? 

Giving off a peculiar whiff of righteousness and 
narcissism that took me back to my freshman year, a 
young man stepped forward to declare that he and 
his comrades had come as representatives of every 
minority group on campus to confront Starr with 
reports of a rash of racist incidents. 

Starr agreed to hear them out on condition they 
permit him the courtesy of finishing his remarks and 
allow whoever wished to leave to do so. The young 
man agreed, and Starr hastily brought his talk to a 
conclusion. 

I rose to escort Andrew out of the hall. 

“No,” he whispered. “I should like to stay.” 

“Are you sure? I| asked. 

“Yes, yes, he said. 

So I slowly settled back down, and we sat togeth- 
er as one after another student went to the lectern to 
report racist epithets on campus buildings, racist 
incidents on campus grounds. As the night deepened 
around us, Andrew looked gloomier and gloomier, 
and when it was over, and I was helping him to nav- 
igate the rows of folding chairs, I said, “Well, there'll 
always be an Oberlin.” 

“IT was shocked,” Andrew said with a scowl. 

| thought, yes, well, Andrew would be shocked by 
this breach of decorum, this interruption of a talk he 
had been enjoying by a man he respected. 

}ut not at all. 

“Why,” he continued, “I had no idea that such 
things were possible at Oberlin. No student should 
have to endure such treatment. And what admirable 
So 


young people!” he exclaimed. “So poised. 


upstanding. | thought they were tremendous!” 


If humility were a sin, we should pray for Andrew's 
immortal soul. Once at a dinner party at our house he 
sat next to a professor of English from somewhere who 
happened to have a PhD. Afterwards Andrew took my 
mother aside to express his astonishment that he had 
treated Andrew as his equal. 

“Why,” he said, “that man is a scholar.” 

“But so are you, Andrew,” my mother insisted. 

“Oh, no,” he said gravely. “I am no scholar. He is 
a scholar.” 


E COULD NOT FOR THE LIFE OF US convince 

him to accept an honorary degree. Oberlin’s 

trustees were twice lined up to confer one on 
him. My father worked on him, and I remember I 
spent part of my last visit with Andrew standing in 
his little room at Kendal and working myself up into 
a rage about it. 

I told him that he owed it not only to himself and 
the students who revered him, but to the endangered 
vocation of teaching itself. It would at least throw a 
wrench into the new Oberlin that would never have 
hired Andrew, let alone given him tenure, because he 
tended to teach rather than publish and lacked a 
PhD. Here, I told him, was a chance for Oberlin to 
exalt as pure and noble and abiding a teacher as ever 
graced its classrooms. 

Andrew obviously enjoyed my harangue, listening 
with his eyes twinkling beneath his dark sprays of 
eyebrow. 

“But you're not going to do it, are you?” | said. 

“No, my dear boy,” he told me, “and for the simple 
reason that I would not offer myself an honorary 
degree, and therefore could not accept one. They 
should be reserved for scholars,” he said sternly. “I 
am not a scholar. | am merely very old.” 

On every visit but the last | would drive Andrew 
to the florist, and we would buy a bouquet to set on 
his beloved Laurine’s grave. The gravestone had been 
prepared to accommodate both of their names, 
indeed his own entry was nearly complete: Andrew 
Bongiorno: 1900 to 19-blank. 

“You better hurry up, Andrew,” I used to kid him 
as the 21st century approached, “or they're going to 
have to cut a whole new stone for you.” 

It is perfectly conceivable that in his humility and 
kindness Andrew passed on when he did so as not to 
trouble the stone cutter. I think we would have glad- 
ly paid the difference if he had chosen instead to see 
us into the new millennium. But it is hard to 
begrudge his taking leave of us at the age of 98, and, 
not to press the argument too far, if God is, as I sus- 
pect, not all powerful, only just, He is going to need 
my godfather, ¢ — 


Andrew Ward is a writer in Seattle. Washington. 
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Migrant Familes Unite 


Having no basic labor rights, Oregon farmworkers turn to Larry Kleinman 


Story and photos by PETER S. NICHOLSON ’91 


and the union he helped create. 


of organization co-founder Cipriano Ferrel, who died in 1995. 


Oregon farmworkers, 
he says, face myriad 
issues, including no 
basic labor rights. 
They lack seniority, 
job security, protec- 
tion from retaliation 
and production 
speed ups, and the 
ability to file griev- 
ances, organize, and 
elect representation. 


IGHT-YEAR-OLD LIBRADO SANCHEZ sits in the 
middle of the room, a few feet from a television 


perched atop a dresser which his mother, aunt, 
and younger sister have been watching. He's 
hunched over a table, carefully tracing a Pokemon fig- 
ure from a coloring book, in the only heated room in 
the small, patched-up, single-story house. Barely 
acknowledging the entrance of his compadres (godpar- 
ents) and me, he’s determined to finish the drawing 
before shifting his focus. As he finishes, carefully 
putting the paper and book in a dresser drawer, | won- 
der if this activity isn’t a kind of refuge, a self-made 
sanctuary from the precariousness of his family's exis- 
tence here. 
Here, in the middle of the Willamette Valley, a 


broad, fertile plain between the Cascade and Coast 


Range mountains, Is a 4,000-square-mile section ol 


Northwest Oregon. Agriculture is a $3 billion business 
in Oregon; the state ranks among the top three in the 
production of at least 23 commodities, and harvesting 


is labor intensive. Librado’s family is in the minority: 


lS Ml lS lin’ Ala Tl.” 


Mexican farmworkers who stay north year 
round, even if barely able to find enough 
off-season work to support themselves. 
His belong to \ 
Campesinos Unidos del  Noroeste 
(PCUN—Northwest Treeplanters and 
Farmworkers United), Oregon's farmwork- 
ers union. The majority of PCUN’s more 


parents Pineros’ y 


than 4,500 members are seasonal, some 
commuting up year after year to work the 
fields, others only once or twice. It’s part 
of what makes organizing this labor force 
difficult. 

It took five years, from 1980 to 
1985, to establish the union. Four people 
were there at the beginning: Larry 
Juan 


Kleinman '75, Cipriano Ferrel, 
Mendoza, and Ramon Ramirez. Ferrel had 
the vision. Having grown up with the 
daughters of Cesar Chavez, who, in 1965, 
founded the United Farm Workers union 
in California, Ferrel knew first-hand the potential of 
organized labor. The four met through the Willamette 
Valley Immigration Project, an initiative that Kleinman 
helped start in 1977 to offer legal assistance to immi- 
grants, particularly Latinos targeted by raids and 
WES: 


Naturalization Service. “We knew we weren't going to 


deportation by the Immigration and 
get to the root of the problem just doing immigration 
work,” says Kleinman. “The problem is economic. 
People were being exploited. And in our economy, the 
most effective means of addressing that is forming a 
union.” 

Oregon farmworkers, he says, face myriad issues, 
including no basic labor rights. They lack seniority, job 
security, protection from retaliation and production 
speed ups, and the ability to file grievances, organize, 
and elect representation. 

As most farmworkers are paid on a piece-work 
basis, compensation routinely falls below minimum 
wage. And like most other low-wage laborers, they face 


Severe shortage ol decent attordable housine Phe 


It is in the farm 
owners’ best inter- 
est to maintain a 
flooded job market 
so that if hit by 
demands or a 
workers’ strike, the 
laborers are fired 
and replacements 
easily found, a 
scenario that is 
often repeated in 
the Valley. 
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decades-old practice of housing workers in labor 
camps on company land adds the dimension of racial 
segregation and employer-control. 

Kleinman says that workers must also deal with 
pesticides and agricultural chemicals that are widely 
employed throughout the Valley. “PCUN has been 
working to insure workers the right to know which 
chemicals are being applied, the right to complain 
about exposure to them, and to limit their use,” he 
says. Too, the cost of and access to adequate health 
care is limited, a pressing problem given the physical 
demands of the industry and routine exposure to 
pesticides. 

Finally, says, Kleinman, the cost and backlog of 
immigrant applications has increased in recent years, 
keeping families to remain apart, separated by politi- 
cal borders for extended periods of time. 


Earning Latino’s Respect 
ITE: JEWISH, AND RAISED IN THE AFFLUENCE of 
the Chicago suburb of Highland Park, 
Kleinman is an unlikely leader within a pre- 
dominantly “white 
privilege” can be criticized. “We strive to deal with it 
deliberately and honestly,” he says. “Ultimately, it is up 
to the community whether or not they want me 


Latino organization, where 


around and playing my role. | have to be a member 
serving the community; not a person using the com- 
munity to support an agenda.” 

He joined the Volunteers In Service To America 
(VISTA) program after graduating from Oberlin, and 
worked on housing issues as a paralegal in a Spokane 
Legal Aid office. The son of a lawyer, Kleinman was 
home-schooled in the law, explaining that “a lot of the 
orientation of my family was debating stuff.” A year 
later, in 1976, he moved to the Public Defenders 
Office in Vancouver and observed the daily workings 
of the civil and criminal justice system. “I didn’t have 
a career goal out of college. | wanted to do something 
that furthered my values, but what that was going to 
be, [ really didn’t know.” 

His interest in helping the disadvantaged with their 
legal concerns led him to the National Lawyers Guild, 
dedicated to making human rights more sacred than 
property rights. He met Chicano activists in the Valley 
and helped create the Willamette Valley Immigration 
Project. For 11 years, Kleinman worked, investing “as 
little time as possible” in other jobs to earn a living. In 
1988 he was elected secretary/treasurer of PCUN for 
the first of eight terms, and began a career of fundrais- 
ing, managing finances, coordinating activist 
campaigns, and addressing state legislative issues that 


impact union members. 


The PCUN building is located a block from what 
was once the center of Woodburn, a town of 16,000 in 
the middle of the Willamette Valley, largely aban- 
doned in favor of nearby strip malls. The area still 
serves as a center for the service and cultural activity 
of the largest concentration of farmworkers in the 
state, predominantly Mexicans, as it has since the 
1950s. It was a natural home for the Willamette Valley 
Immigration Project and, subsequently, PCUN. 

The prosperity of the surrounding farms, some 
encompassing thousands of acres, is as dependent on 
the laborers as they are upon the seasonal work. Yet 
with a steady supply of eager and inexpensive labor, 
the relationship between worker and employee is 
often one of domination and submission. 
Furthermore, farmworkers fall outside of federal work 
protections, such as the National Labor Relations Act. 

Severely disadvantaged in their own country, 
Mexicans have been working in the Oregon fields 
since the early 1940s. To address an acute farmwork- 
er shortage during World War I, the U.S. government 
brought thousands of Mexicans north through the 
Bracero Program to provide American farmers with 
cheap and typically hard-working laborers. After the 
war, little changed. As Kleinman explains, “That basic 
paradigm is the essential ingredient of the farm labor 
system 50 years later.” It is in the farm owners’ best 
interest to maintain a flooded job market so that if hit 
by demands or a workers’ strike, the laborers are fired 
and replacements easily found, a scenario that is often 
repeated in the Valley. 

“In 1988, no one thought a farmworkers union in 
Oregon was viable,” says Kleinman. “The idea of col- 
lective bargaining was considered an improbable 
dream.” PCUN has persevered and today has four 
contracts achieved through collective bargaining with 
smaller growers. Programs extend beyond labor orga- 
nizing and include English citizenship classes, an 
initiative to stop pesticide poisoning, a media and 
“popular library/living archives,” a women’s project, 
the development of farmworker-controlled housing, 
and a service center which offers, among other 
resources, the immigration legal assistance previously 
provided by the Willamette Valley Immigration 
Project. 

Among PCUN’s more visible achievements are the 
102 units of low-income housing run by an indepen- 
dent, non-profit sister organization, the Farmworker 
Housing Development Corporation (FHDC). Non- 
descript, run-down, tucked as far from sight as 
possible, and overcrowded with migrant workers, most 
farmworker housing in the area provides the barest of 
accommodations. The exorbitant rent is usually 
deducted from wages paid by the growers or contrac- 
tors who own and manage the labor camps. The 
arrangement is easily exploited. Last summer, at the 
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Artist Juanishi Orosco’s 30- by 14-foot wall mural at PCUN’s headquarters speaks 
the banner reads “Yes it can be done, land and freedom.” 


instigation of PCUN, Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration stepped up its inspections of the 
camps, citing one owner for more than 46 violations, 
an incident that attracted reporters from several 
Portland television stations. 

PCUN was instrumental in the formation of the 
FHDC and in securing the funding and sites for the 
apartments. The two developments comprise clean, 
well-kept communities and are the recipients of sev- 
eral state and national design awards. Farmworkers 
who occupy them have a say in the housing manage- 
ment. 


Extending the Reach 

f WOULD BE A FALLACY to view Kleinman’s work in 

terms of an adopted foreign struggle. Although 

marginalized by language, culture, and particularly 
class, Librado’s parents and thousands more are part 
of an American system of exploitation that has impact- 
ed immigrant communities throughout our history. 

PCUN is dedicated to change, the kind of evolu- 
tion that requires a long, sustained effort to achieve. 
[wo benefits have kept him engaged. “The work has 


given me the opportunity to be effective and success- 


ful in an area that reflects my values. And it has taught 
me a tremendous amount. | look back 23 years and 
see that I've gained more than I've given.” 

Kleinman’s greatest accomplishment isn't the fund- 
ing he’s raised or the farmworker housing project, or 
any of the tangible accomplishments of PCUN, but 
simply that 15 years after its founding, PCUN has put 
the issue of justice for farmworkers on the map in 
Oregon, and everyone from the governor on down is 
taking notice. Representatives of the union are visiting 
colleges, including Oberlin, this spring to raise aware- 
ness of the workers’ struggles and to mobilize support 
groups on campuses. 

Kleinman foresees a time when collectively bar- 
gained contracts are the norm for Oregon 
farmworkers, and PCUN extends its reach to the 
entire state. Yet, he is cautious as well. It isn’t enough 
for PCUN to achieve progress. As history has shown, 


labor advances can evaporate if not sustained. ¢ 


For additional information about PCUN, visit 


Www. pcoun.org 


Peter S. Nicholson is a writer and designe) 


of respect and just wages for farmworkers. Translated, 


Kleinman’s greatest 
accomplishment 
isn’t the funding he’s 
raised or the farm- 
worker housing 
project, but simply 
that 15 years after 
its founding, PCUN 
has put the issue of 
justice for farm- 
workers on the map 
in Oregon, and 
everyone from the 
governor on down is 
taking notice. 
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Girl With a Pearl Earring 
By TRACY CHEVALIER 84 
Dutton, 1999 


Reviewed by David Young 


will admit, first off, to a bias in favor of novels that 
successfully recreate historical periods and to 
historical novels dealing with art history in par- 


ticular. | enjoyed The Lost Diaries of Frans 


Hals, a first novel by Michael Kernan, a few 
and, 


in which I learned a great deal about 


years back, more recently, Michael Frayn’s 


Headlong, 


Bruegel. Both of these novels juxtaposed a contem- 


“This novel deserves 


its critical praise and porary setting with an historical period, whereas 
Tracy Chevalier’s second novel is set squarely and 
17th century Delft. From it I learned a 
good deal about what it was like to be a lower class 


growing popularity. 
purely in 


young woman of the time, as well as how painters worked: how they got commissions, 
planned compositions, used the camera obscura, ground their colors, and, in Johannes 
Vermeer’s case, grew obsessed with perfection. The book brings its world to life with 
unobtrusive skill. As you read it, you'd do well to have a volume of Vermeer reproductions 
at your elbow. You'll be rewarded doubly. 

Vermeer’s greatness is both convincing and enigmatic in this careful portrait of his 
work and his world. Because we see him through the eyes of Griet, the 16-year-old ser- 
vant who comes to work in his house and gradually becomes a sort of secret assistant to 
him, we understand him only as much as she does, which is partially. He's a closed book 
to her—a master, an adult, a taciturn craftsman absorbed by his craft—and the mystery 
of getting to know him is wound round the story of her own difficult growing up. Griet 
is a wonderful character, in a poignant situation, and seeing the world through her eyes 


is something I would not trade for a chance to tune in on the thoughts or feelings of 


Vermeer himself. | accept Tracy Chevalier’s terms and conditions fully. In my view this 
novel, which is having a considerable success, deserves its critical praise and growing 
popularity. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Raised in Washington, D.C., Tracy Chevalier ’84, moved 
to London in 1984 as a literary editor for a reference book publisher. She earned an MA 
in creative writing at the University of East Anglia in Norwich in 1994, and published 
her first novel, The Virgin Blue, chosen by W. H. Smith for its Fresh Talent promotion 
in 1997. ‘Today she lives in London with her husband and son and is working on a third 
novel, set in London at the beginning of the 20th century. 

“I wrote this book because | have always been fascinated with the Dutch painter 
Johannes Vermeer's works, especially the painting Girl With a Pearl Earring,” she writes. 
“Tam never sure what the girl in it is thinking: ae es looks seductive, other 
other times 3( 
that, 


times sad. Sometimes she is 13 years old, | began to wonder what 


Vermeer said or did to make her look like and from ine wondering the story 


emerged.” 


David Young is the | 


ongman professor of English and Creative Writing. 
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Arts & Crafts Textiles: The Movement 
in America 
By ANN WALLACE 71 
Gibbs Smith, 1999 


A INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN ARTS and 
crafts textiles is a subject that has only 
recently gained recognition for its unique 
contribution to popular decorative style. Arts 
& Crafts describes the development of textile 
design in the United States and explores 
how textiles were used in homes in the first 
part of the century. The author provides tips 
and color photographs for collectors and 
illustrated 
Wallace 


where she runs a textile design business. 


instructions for textile care. 


recently moved to Los Angeles, 


Red Jacket: Iroquois Diplomat and Orator 
By CHRISTOPHER DENSMORE 71 
Syracuse University Press, 1999 


RIED AS A WITCH by his own people, feared 

by European monarchs, and accused of 
betraying the very nation he represented, 
Iroquois diplomat Red Jacket led a tumul- 
tuous life. Densmore has written the first 
modern biography of this controversial 
Native American who served from the 1770s 
through the early 1800s as the Iroquois rep- 
resentative in land negotiations with the 
U.S. So iconic a figure was Red Jacket that 
20 years after his death in 1830, his bones 


were stolen while debate raged as to whom, 
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Indians or whites, they belonged. Densmore 
is the director of university archives at 
SUNY-Buffalo and has written articles for 
New York History, Quaker History, and other 


journals. 


Open and Clothed: For the Passionate 
Clothes Lover 
By ANDREA SIEGAL '84 
Agapanthus Books, 1999 


aie JUNKIES, SHOE-AHOLICS, and the 


wardrobe-obsessed_ find themselves 
undressed, emotionally, in this book. Siegal 
offers readers an appealing mosaic of cul- 
ture, personal history, and advice by 
interviewing clothing lovers, researching cos- 


and 


throughout the world. Quoting Joan Rivers 


tumes, investigating museums 
and Karl Marx in one breath, she takes her 
readers on a 
whirlwind tour 
of the joy and 
pain of clothes 
obs ESS 1-0 Ty. 
Siegal lives in 
Queens, where 
she 
to write and to 
practice the 
Feldenkrais 
Method, a type 
of body work 


therapy. 


continues 


The Gospel of Germs: Men, Women, and 
the Microbe in American Life 


By NANcy TOMES ’74 
Harvard University Press, 1999 


IDS. EBo.a. Every day the media come 

out with reports of newer, deadlier dis- 
eases. Yet, as Tomes writes, this is really 
nothing new. This medical and cultural his- 
tory takes us back 
to the early 1900s 
to explore the ori- 
gins of — our 
modern disease 
consciousness. 


Full of 


fascinat- 


ing detail, this 
work charts the 
American revo- 


lution in personal 
that 


hygiene 


helped create a safer environment even as it 
produced new prejudices about sickness and 
health. Tomes is professor of history at 
SUNY-Stony Brook and the author of The 
Art of Asylum-Keeping: Thomas Stor) 
Kirkbride and the Origins of American 
Psychiatry. 
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RHE GIRLS’ 
ROOM AND 


» INTO THE 


Out of the Girls’ Room and Into the Night 


By TH1sBE NISSEN ‘94 
University of lowa Press, 1999 


No FIRST COLLECTION of short stories 
explores how people fall in love, from 
Deadheads to Peace Corps volunteers, 
teenage lesbians to anorexic dancers. Quirky, 
idealistic, bohemian, and true, tales access 
an alternate world in which people fall in 
love with a moment or a gesture as easily as 
they do with each other. After receiving a 
1996 
Fellowship, Nissen moved to West Liberty, 


James  Michener-Paul Engle 


Iowa, where she has written stories for 
Seventeen, Story, and other publications. She 
read from her book during a campus visit last 
fall sponsored by the Alumni Association and 


Creative Writing Program. 


Simple Heuristics That Make Us Smart 
By Peter M. Topp '85, GERD GIGERENZER, 
AND THE ABC RESEARCH GROUP 
Oxford University Press, 1999 


O UNDERSTAND DECISION-MAKING, one 
needs a new notion of rationality, Todd 


argues. His book offers just that—simple 
rules for making decisions when time is 
pressing. These heuristics can enable living 


organisms and artificial systems to make 


smart choices, classifications, and predic- 
tions by employing bounded rationality. Todd 
is co-founder of the Center for Adaptive 
Behavior and Cognition (ABC) at the Max 
Planck Institute for Human Development in 
Berlin, where he works as a research scien- 
tist. He has published papers and books on 


modeling behavior, music, and evolution. 


Guillermo Cabrera Infante: Assays, Essays, 
and Other Arts 


By Arpis L. NELSON ‘64 

Twayne Publishers, 1999 
Ge CABRERA INFANTE, author, 
journalist, and revolutionary, is the recip- 
the 


annually to the best living Spanish language 


ient of Cervantes Prize, awarded 
writer. Here, ten of Cabrera Infante’s most 
prominent critics delve into his life and 
work, crafting essays on the writer as jour- 
nalist, cineaste, literary critic, and 
commentator. The book also offers an exten- 
sive bibliography of Cabrera Infante’s essays, 
many of which have been unavailable in 
North America. Nelson is professor of 
Spanish and chair of the department of for- 
eign languages at East Tennessee State 
University. She has published Cabrera 
Infante in the Menippean Tradition and 
numerous articles on him and other Central 


Am erican aut h Ors. 


Nonviolent Social Movements: A 
Geographical Perspective 
By STEPHEN ZUNES '79, LESTER R. Kurtz, 
AND SARAH BETH ASHER 
Blackwell Publishers, 1999 


ROM THE CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT in the 
United States to the “People Power” 
movement in the Philippines, nonviolent 
action has developed as a key element of 
political change. Despite its widespread 
usage throughout the world, little is under- 
stood about nonviolence as a tool for social 
change. This book presents case studies 
from around the world to demonstrate how 
nonviolent action works, and how it can be 
used to replace violent struggle. Zunes in an 
assistant professor of politics and chair of 
the peace and justice studies program at the 
University of San Francisco. He is an editor 
of Peace Review and w rites and researches 
extensively in the area of social movements 


and peace studies. 


Bookshelf continued 


| 
Music: 
Moe Asch and 
Folkway 
Records 
By PETER D. 


(GOLDSMITH 


Smithsonian 


YS 
RECORDS 


Institute Press, 
1998 


A UNEXPECTED INTEREST of Oberlin’s new 
dean of students, Peter Goldsmith, is his 
fascination with folk music. He grew up lis- 
tening to Folkway recordings, and, while an 
adjunct professor of anthropology at Dart- 
mouth, produced the definitive study of Moe 
Asch, founder of Folkways Records. The son 
of prominent Yiddish novelist Sholem Asch, 
Moe was committed to preserving the range 
of the world’s musical and oral traditions. By 
the time of his death in 1986, he had 
amassed a catalog of almost 2,200 record- 
ings, including the work of blues and folk 
singers Woody 
Ella 


other renowned artists. Goldsmith’s book, 


Guthrie, Leadbelly, Cisco 
Houston, Jenkins, Pete Seeger, and 
now also in paperback, documents Asch’s 
sympathetic but politically wary attitude 
toward the Communist-inspired “people's 
music movements of the 1930s and 1940s, 
and the Folkways artists who were responsi- 
ble for developing the song repertoire of the 
Civil Rights movement. Asch will be espe- 
cially remembered for pioneering the full 
range of African American culture, from jazz 


and poetry to children’s son. 


What Might It Mean? 
Wednesday’s Child is Full of Woe 
By WILLIAM M. BrRASsHEAR 68 
OVG Publishing, 1999 


| be IS AN 
cal study 


deve lopme nt of the Seven Deadly Sins from 


ICONOGRAPHICAL and philologi 


that traces the birth and 


34 


their ancient Babylonian forebearers to pre- 
sent-day forms in modern art. The author's 


research is based upon a new interpretation 


of an enigmatic Greek papyrus text. Brashear 


has been the director of the papyrus collec- 


tion in Berlin's Egyptian Museum, home of 


Nefertiti, since 1982. 


An Uncommon Glossary of Musical Terms 


Briefly Noted 


Contemporary Urban Planning 
By JOHN Levy ‘56 
Prentice Hall, 1999 


Bridge to 20th-Century Music: A 
Programmed Course 


and Concepts For the Stuck, Bored, 
and Curious 
By NANcy GARNIEZ 58 
Tonal Reflection, 1999 


Te SE ARE A MUSICIAN'S lively, provocative 
definitions of 104 musical terms and con- 
cepts, drawing on a_ broad 
contemporary culture, with allusions to com- 
posers from Purcell to Prokofieff. Garniez 
refers to 55 musical works ranging from 


Gregorian chant to Leonard Bernstein. She 


is on the faculty of the Mannes College of 


Music and a special consultant at the 


Institute for Music and Neurologic 


Function. 


More than 
75 Min.i0oN 
Que Books 


WordPerfect 8 
for Linux 


Corel 


Special Edition: Using Corel 
WordPerfect 8 for Linux 


By RopDERICK W. SmITH ’88 
MacMillan Computer Publishing, 1999 


a ice BOOK WAS WRITTEN from the 
ground up for Linux system users, with 


the goal of exploring how WordPerfect inter- 


acts with Linux. 


Information about 
WordPerfect configuration, explanations of 
the program's font and printer model, and 
other tips make this an ideal book for those 
who are new to WordPerfect and/or Linux. 
Smith has written articles for ST-Log and 
The Linux Journal. He holds a PhD in coeni 


tive psychology from Tufts University, 


range ol 


By Grec A. STEINKE 64 
Allyn & Bacon, 1999 


Cultural Competency in Managed 
Behavioral Healthcare 


EDITED BY VIVIAN H. JACKSON ‘68 AND 
Luisa Lopez 


Vlanisses Communications Group, 1999 


Gainsharing: Creating and Sharing 
Success 


By Gare Ge fHor:62 
Crisp Publication, 1999 


Gerard ter Borch 
and the 

Treaty of 
Munster 

By ALISON 
McNEIL 
KETTERING 64 


GERARD TER BORCH AND 
THE TREATY. OF MUNSTER 


Waanders 
Publishing, 1999 


Growth and Distribution 
By THomas R. MICHL '72 AND 


DUNCAN FOLEY 


Harvard University Press, 1999 


Independent Filmmaker’s Manual 
By NicoLe SHay LALOGGIA AND 


EDEN H. WuRMFELD '01 
Focal Press, 1999 


Schizophrenia from a Neurocognitive 
Perspective: Probing the Impenetrable 
Darkness 

By MICHAEL Foster GREEN "79 

Allyn & Bacon, 1997 


State Profiles: The Population and 
Economy of Each U.S. State 


By CourTENAY SLATER '55 AND 


MARTHA Davis ‘75 


Bernan Publishing, 1999 
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Liz Burgess 


Felony Charge Stirs Vigorous Alumni Support 


A mother’s photographs lead to child pornography charges and a fight f 


broad cross-section of the Oberlin community, including alum- 
ni and individuals from the township and College, are 


supporting Cynthia Stewart ’73 as she faces felony obscenity 
charges for photographs she took of her 8-year-old daughter in | 


the bathtub. Cindy, a long-time Oberlin resident and ama- 


teur photographer, took ten rolls of film to the local Discount | 


Drug Mart to be processed last September; only nine were 


returned. She was later arrested and charged with “use of a minor 
in sexually-oriented material’ and “pandering,’—charges that 
threaten up to 16 years in prison and the potential loss of custody — 
of her child. Cindy has been placed on “voluntary suspension” | 
without pay from her job as a school bus driver. Supporters who 
have seen the photographs say that the pictures, intended only for | 
family albums, show the girl playing in a bathtub, rinsing herself 
with a showerhead. They are among approximately 40,000 photos 


that Cindy has taken of her daughter to chronicle her life. 


Though artwork is protected under the Constitution as free- | 
dom of expression, police and prosecutors tend to have a narrow | 
definition of what's considered art, says Deborah Jacobs, execu- | 


tive director of the New Jersey American Civil Liberties Union. 
In Oberlin, approximately 300 individuals gathered in February 


for a candlelight vigil on Tappan Square, marching silently and | 
painting messages of support on “the rocks.” Lynn Powell, one of — 


the organizers of the Cynthia Stewart Legal Defense 
Fund, said at the vigil, “Those of us who know Cynthia 
and her partner, David Perrotta, know them to be exem- 
plary parents who have created an exceptionally nurturing 
and happy home for their child.” Addressing the moral 
controversy at the heart of this case, Powell noted that 
“every family is different. Every parent makes countless 
judgement calls in raising a child that the neighbors next 
door might question. In fact, there is a wide divergence of 
opinions among good, loving parents on most issues of 
childraising.” 

In a letter to the Oberlin News Tribune, professors 
Wendy Kozol ’80 and Steven Wojtal expressed concern 
that private family snapshots have become the center of a 
public controversy. “The danger for the community arises 
as people begin to censor themselves. With this prosecution we 
are all more vulnerable, not only to outside regulation but to the 
equally pernicious regulations we begin to impose on ourselves.” 

Marc Blecher, professor of politics, said “I think Cynthia...and 
those of us supporting her, are concerned not only about her get- 


ting caught in the jaws of the legal system, but also of the — 
implications of this for other parents who've taken photographs of 


their kids.” 

everend Nancy Roth ’58 said at the Tappan Square event, 
“The word vigil comes from a Latin word which can be translated 
as ‘watching’ or ‘being awake’. We are watching in two ways—that 
justice may be done, to let our public officials know that we sup- 
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_ A Tappan Square rock carries a message 


or freedom of expression. 


port Cynthia Stewart. In another sense, we are trying to watch 
over Cynthia and her family, to assure them that this community 
cares about them—a sign of our absolute belief in Cynthia's 
integrity and innocence.” 

Cindy's trial was recently postponed from March until May, 
and negotiations are still underway between her lawyers and the 
Lorain County Prosecutor. 

An article by Katha Pollitt in The Nation, a report on NPR's “All 
Things Considered,” a USA 
TODAY feature, and _ other 
media coverage have spurred 
national attention and support. 
A longtime friend of Cindy’s in 
New Haven sent money for her 
legal defense as soon as he 
learned of the charges, as did 
people in 37 other states and 
Greece and England. 


ra} oe 
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of support for Cynthia Stewart, shown 
below with one of her daughters. 


Among Oberlin alumni in support of Cindy and her family are 
Alice Shaver '36, Lowell Lapham '43, Henry Young '46, Ellen Rood 
Ashby '51, Al McQueen 52, Nancy Roth '58, Midge Brittingham 
60, Geoff Ward '62, Andy Ward '68, Sue Jones '70, Gail Wood '70, 
Reid Wood '70, Kristin Peterson '72, Liz Burgess '73, Tom Theado 73, 
Wendy Kozol '80, Connie Grube ’80, Liz Goodman '82, Rebecca 
Cross 83, Brad Masi 93, Sarah Kotok 98, Sadhu Johnston '98, Joe 
Waltzer '98, and Ben Sanders 99. 

The Cynthia Stewart Legal Defense Fund, co-chaired by 
Rebecca Cross, is accepting donations at Box 322, Oberlin. OH 


44074-0332. 
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We've Graduated 


and are efijoyi 
endal at Oberlin! 


Nilda Mesritt ae: Bist) Ann Shearer ’52, Nancy Cooper ’51, Shirley Hayward 1 
te 7 | Vilbur ‘34, John Dettman ’50, Eileen Dettman ‘50, al Ce 


Maggie Stark, Director of Admissions 
5S 


0 Kendal Drive ¢ Oberlin, Ohio 44074 ¢ (800) 548-9469 www.kao.kendal.org 


SEE THE WORLD WITH OBERLIN EXPERTS AS YOUR GUIDES| 


Impressions of a 
~SWEDISH SUMMER 


July 10-18, 2000 
@ Comprising more than 24,000 islands, 
the Stockholm Archipelago offers spec- 
tacular scenery and colorful birdlife and 
flora. We'll explore the archipelago 
aboard private 128-foot cruisers that 
transport us from islet to islet. Observe 
rugged beauty of the Swedish coast, 
vast stretches of wilderness and seclud- 
ed bays dotted with historic seaside 
villages, medieval fortresses, and busy 
marinas. Throughout the journey, we'll 
spend each night in charming inns and 
historic hotels. Shores excursions might 
include a chatty visit with a lighthouse keeper, a private music recital in a 14th-century castle, bike rides through farmlands, 
strolls in a nature preserve with a naturalist guide, or an afternoon of fishing or golf. The relaxing five-day cruise is followed by 
two days of sightseeing in Stockholm. Brochure available in spring. 


FALL FOLIAGE CRUISE 


October 4-12, 2000 

Escorted by Geoffrey Blodgett ‘53, Emeritus Professor of History 

Join Geoffrey Blodgett on a fall foliage cruise on the luxurious American Queen up the Mississippi from St. Louis to St. Paul. 
Stops include Mark Twain's boyhood town of Hannibal, and the river towns of Dubuque, LaCrosse, and Wabasha. Brochure 
available. 


POLAR BEAR WATCH 


November 7-13, 2000 

@ The region that the polar bear rules takes his name—the Greek word “Arktos” means bear. Each fall the small grain port of 
Churchill, located on the west coast of Canada's Hudson Bay, becomes a stopover for more than 1,000 bears on their migration. 
From the safety of special tundra vehicles, you can view these majestic creatures within close range. Several days are devoted 
completely to bear and other wildlife viewing, with an additional special evening on the tundra when you may see the Arctic fox 
and snowy owl, and possibly the aurora borealis. Evening presentations by Arctic wildlife naturalists. Space is very limited on this 
all-Oberlin departure. Brochure available. 


OTHER FUTURE TOURS: 

@ Australia, New Zealand, January 2001 

Costa Rica/Panama Canal Cruise, March 2001 

@ London Theater Tour, June 2001 

Mongolia, July 2001 

@ Spain and Bilboa Museum, Fall 2001 For more information, contact 

@ Patagonia and Chile Cruise, January 2002 the OBERLIN ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

@ Peru, Spring 2002 Bosworth 107, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
© Countries of the Baltic, Summer 2002 | Phone: 440.775.8692, E-mail: Alumni. Office@oberlin.edu 
Tunisia, Fall 2002 Web site: www. oberlin.edu/alumassc 


Year by Year 


Brad Bayliss attended a performance of the 
Rogue River Opera Company's rendition of 
Verdi's La Traviata. Among the principal singers 
was soprano Amy Hansen Simmons '93, while 
Carol Shive '70 was concertmistress. Brad was 
proud of his fellow Obies and is grateful to 
Oberlin for helping him to appreciate music 
through his classes and position as second flute 
in the Conservatory orchestra. Address: 385 
Idaho St., Ashland, OR 97520. 


REUNION CLASSES 


Worldwide Happenings in the Oberlin Community e 


E. Sidney Willis will retire as chair and exec- 
(Conn.) 


Chamber of Commerce. He plans to devote his 


utive director of the Greenwich 
time to writing an autobiography of his days 


growing up in Shanghai. 


Rosamond McPherson Young is a Dayton- 
area columnist, author, and historian who 
recently published an article in the Dayton 
Daily News. 


Richard Eastman received an honorable 
mention in the nationwide composition contest 
held by the Chicago chapter of the American 
Recorder Society for his composition for a 
quartet entitled, “One Day.” Richard is profes- 
sor emeritus of English and former academic 
dean of North Central College, but recorder 
music, his avocation, now occupies his time. 
He and his wife, Vivian, live in Illinois. 
Address: 961 East Porter Ave., Naperville, IL 
60540. © Joseph Wincenc moved from his 
home in Orchard Park, New York, to be closer 
to two of his three daughters. He's at an assist- 
ed living facility in Massachusetts making new 
friends and teaching a weekly class in music 
appreciation. Address: Sunrise of Wayland, 285 
Commonwealth Rd., Wayland, MA 01778. P: 
508.652.6528; 


Nancy Chapin Davis and husband Ted trav- 


eled to the Czech Republic where they noticed 
promotions for a concert by “Das New Yorker 
Oberlin Trio.” Although they were unable to 
attend, they were delighted to see a mention of 
Oberlin abroad. Nancy and Ted were visited by 
Eric Tachau "45 and occasionally see Susan 
Cable '64 at her position as professor of music 
at Metro State College. ¢ Virginia 
McCorison Simmons’ second edition of The 
San Luis Valley: Land of the Six-Armed Cross 
was issued by the University Press of Colorado 
in June. The press published another of one 


her books, The Ute Indians of Utah, Colorado, 


OBERLIN 
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and New Mexico, in March. In addition to 
numerous books and articles related to the his- 
tory of the American West, she has written a 
weekly newspaper column for nearly 20 years. 
Address: 550 Cherry St., Apt. 3, Del Norte, 
CO 81132. © Thomas R. Whitaker pub- 
lished a book entitled Mirrors of Our Playing: 


Paradigms and Presences in Modern Drama. 


REUNION 2000 

50 
Elizabeth Winslow McLain married 
William Henry Tallmadge ’40 in September 
1999 in a ceremony at the Main Sanctuary at 
Union Church in Berea, Kentucky. 


Paul M. Lloyd and Joan Archibald Lloyd 


moved to Riddle Village, a retirement commu- 
nity near Media, Pennsylvania. Paul officially 
left the 
Philadelphia in 1998 after 37 years as profes- 


University of Pennsylvania in 
sor of romance languages, although he 
continued to teach a class each term and a 
graduate course at Yale last fall. He was pre- 
sented with a volume, Essays in Hispanic 
Linguistics Dedicated to Paul M. Lloyd, com- 
piled by his colleagues and former students, in 
a special session of the Kentucky Foreign 
Language Conference in April. Email: 
plloyd@sas.upenn.edu ® Katherine Johnson 
Nelson was presented with an award for dis- 
tinguished scientific contributions to child 
development at the biennial meeting of the 
Society for Research in Child Development, 
held in Albuquerque. She is a distinguished 
professor of psychology at the City University 
of New York Graduate School and president of 
Division 7 (developmental psychology) of the 
American Psychological Association. Address: 
50 Riverside Dr., Apt. 4B, New York, NY 
10024. 

Barbara 


Email: knelson@gc.cuny.edu * 


Richardson is looking — for 
Conservatory alumni who lived at Talcott in 


1952. Email: baubi@webtv.net 


Diane Grubbs Savage is a criminal prose- 
cutor in the Anoka County, Minnesota, 


attorney's office; husband Wade is a professor 
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A Better Life for 
Native Americans 


alela_Walkingstick 34, a Cherokee 


Native American, grew up in 

Oklahoma’s Cherokee Indian county 
where the eastern-based Five Civilized Tribes 
had been moved in the mid-1800s. The only girl 
in a family of ten children, she was a National 
Honor Society student in high school and the 
first Native American Indian to become valedic- 
torian of her class. 

After less than two years at Northeastern 
State College, Galena received a_ letter 
announcing that she had won the Henry 
Morganthau Scholarship to Mount Holyoke or 
Oberlin College. She promptly enrolled at 
Oberlin, and later established a scholarship for 
minority students. 

Her family was devoted to the cause of 
Indian rights, and Galena followed their exam- 
ple. After completing an MA at the School of 
Social Work at the University of Minnesota, she 
devoted the rest of her working life—31 
years—to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. She 
helped Creek and Seminole tribe members 
manage their budgets when they suddenly 
became wealthy from their gas and oil leases 
and royalties, enrolled any number of children 
in Indian boarding schools, and made regular 
home visits to the poor, bringing shoes and gro- 
ceries for each household in her satchel. 

Retiring in 1998, Galena lives with her 
brother, Howard Walkingstick, as the last two 
members of the family, in Holdenville, 
Oklahoma. 
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of philosophy at the University of Minnesota. 
They recently took time to travel to Southeast 


Asia, Poland, and Cuba. Back home, they 


show and race their dog, a Rhodesian ridge- | 


back, and spend time with their six 
grandchildren. Diane attended her 50th _ 


_ reunion at Oberlin High School in September. 


Address: 567 Rice Creek Terrace NE, 
Minneapolis, MN 55432. P: 612.571.3862. 
Email: djsavage@ co.anoka.mn.us ® Kathy 


Hill Udall’s husband, Bill, died suddenly on 


November 22, 1998. She stays busy with gar- | 
dening and singing in the Chatham Chorale, 
and, in late July, attended the New England 


Daylily Society Region Four convention with 


her foster daughter, Donna Foley. 


| Rita Loving officially retired after 30 years 


of singing, playing, and teaching in German | 


and Dutch opera houses. Twenty-two of 


those years were spent at the Bavarian State | 


| Opera in Munich, where she plans to remain | 


and teach part time. She hopes to perform in 


a production in Milwaukee this year. ¢ Betsy 
Shaw Weiner the 
Westchester Commission on 


Housing Opportunities, a group concentrat- 


was appointed to 


County 


ing on enlisting community support for 
affordable housing. Last October she com- 
pleted her fourth year as president of the 
board of directors for the YWCA of White 
Plains and Central Westchester. Betsy is an 
officer and member of the executive commit- 
the Lake 


Reservation, a 75Q-acre nature conservancy 


board of ‘Teatown 


| and education center, and a member of the 


Friends of Music Concerts, Inc., currently in 


its 46th year of presenting chamber music 


artists to the lower Hudson River Valley com- | 


Rd., 


Email: | 


Teatown 
NOS2 08 


Address: 38 
NY 


munity. 


Croton-on-Hudson, 


treetops38@ aol.com 


Joan Yarbrough was on the faculty of the 


Brevard Music Center this summer. The Joan 


Yarbrough and Robert Cowan duo-piano team 


| ended three years ago, and she Now performs 


as a solo pianist and teaches at Brevard 
lollege ress: P 30x 91, Brevard, NC 
College. Address: P.O. Box 91, b 

18712. P: 828-883-2837. Email: jyarbro@ 


citcom.net 


Christopher C. Humphrey is writing and 


publishing free books on the Web. The 


Evolution of Interstellar Travel is at 


users.aol.com/Thales97; A Science of Utopia is 


_ at users.aol.com/DrHumph; and Evidence of 


Mind and Soul is at users.aol.com/Miletus1. 
Email: Thales97@aol.com ¢ Michael Lipsky 
was honored at the 1999 American Political 
Science Association convention with the Aaron 


Wildavsky Enduring Contribution Award. He 


| was recognized for his book, Street Level 


Bureaucracy, which has continued to influence 
the field of public poli- 
cy for more than ten 
years. After 24 years of 
the 
University of 
Wisconsin and MIT, 
Michael the 
Ford Foundation in 


teaching at 


joined 


199] as senior program 
officer in the peace 
and social justice program. P: 212.573.4786. 
Email: M.Lipsky@ Fordfound.org ¢ Linda 
Graef Salter is chancellor of the West Valley- 
Mission Community College District in Silicon 
Valley, California. She previously served as 
president of Skyline College in San Bruno and 
as dean for student services at Grossmont 
College in El] Cajon. Linda holds a master’s 
degree in math from UC Berkley and is a doc- 
toral candidate at USC. She serves on the 
board of trusees for Golden Gate University 
and for the National Automotive Technicians 


Education Foundation. 


Iter Turan is president of the newly estab- 
lished Istanbul Bilgi University. He finds a 
challenge in continuing to build an institution 
only four years old. His wife, Gul, teaches at 
Istanbul University, and their daughter, Belkis, 
graduated in May from Denison with a film 
degree. Address: Istanbul Bilgi University, 
Inonu Cad, 28 Kustepe, 80301 Sisli, Istanbul, 
Turkey. P: 90.212.2162525. Email: ituran@ 


ibun.edu.tr 


Donald J. Borut is publisher of Nation's Cities 


Weekly, where he writes a weekly column. 


Notes 


ALUMNI 
ON-LINE 
COMMUNITY 


ARE YoU CONNECTED? 

The Oberlin Alumni On-Line Community 
(OLC) marked its first.anniversary in 
February with 4,342 registered users. If 
you’re not among them, read on! 


Join us! 

Take advantage of the free on-line direc- 
tory that lets you search for classmates 
and friends by name, address, employer, 
and more. Update your own biographical 
information quickly and easily. 


The Alumni On-Line Community includes: 

e An email forwarding service. 

e Business yellow pages to advertise 
and search for services and products 
offered by alumni. 

e Acareer center with job and resume 
postings. 

e On-line discussion groups. 

e A password-protected environment. 


REGISTRATION IS EASY—AND FREE 
Use your personal, 7-digit ID number 
which appears on this magazine's mailing 
label. Connect to the Alumni Association 
Home Page (www.oberlin.edu/alumassc), 
click the “On-Line Community” link, and 
follow the directions. 


NEED MORE INFORMATION? 
Oberlin College Alumni Association 

90 W. Lorain St. 

Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 

(440) 775-8692 © fax (440) 775-6748 
Alumni.Office@oberlin.edu 
www.oberlin.edu/alumassc 


CHECK IT OUT AT: 
www.oberlin.edu/alumassc/OLC.html 


REUNION 2000 


Alison McNeil Kettering was named by 


Carleton College as the William R. Kenan, Jr., 
Professor of Art History in 1998. Alison has 
written several books, including Gerard ter 
Borch and the Treaty of Muenster, published by 
the Mauritshuis, The Hague, in 1998. Her 
husband, Frederick Kettering ‘65, now serves 
humanity in the guise of a daytrader. They 
continue to live at the same address in 
Northfield with their cats Chiaro and 'Scuro ® 


Greg A. Steinke moved to Portland, Oregon, 


as chair of the division of fine arts at 
Marylhurst University. He still plays the oboe 
and composes, and in August published his 
ninth edition of Basic Materials of Music 
Theory. Address: 4417 Thunder Vista Ln., Lake 


Oswego, OR 97035. Email: oboegreg@aol.com 
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Don Nichols retired as pastor of Pilgrim 
United 


Church of  Ghrist. He was 
chaplain/administrator of the Chautauqua 
Institution, and is considering an offer to 


become the interim minister for the First 


Church in Akron, Ohio. 
Address: 501 Vinita Ave., Akron, OH 44320. 


P: 330.869.6633. 


Congregational 


Sharon Davis Gratto, mezzo soprano, per- 


formed at the music faculty recital at 


Gettysburg College. 


Penny Berry Leyden works at the Stratford, 


Connecticut, Visiting Nurses Association while 
keeping track of her sons, Tom, 21, and Matt, 
13. She plays chamber music and attends the 
many concerts in the area. Address: 53 
Stemway Rd., Trumbull, CT 06611. P: 
203.459.4273. 


Robert S. Baker was made acting director of 
the Appalachian Research and Defense Fund, 
an LSC-funded legal services program in 
southern West Virginia, in February 1998. In 
March 1999 he became director and worked 


toward merging the AR&D Fund with the 


Legal Aid Society of Charleston. Now Bob is 
legal director of Appalachian Legal Services 
with a large staff serving 12 counties in south- 
ern West Virginia. Last fall he entered the 
Senior Olympics at Disney World with the 
West Virginia basketball team and tied for fifth 
place. Address: 102 Ruby Ln., Beckley, WV 
15801. P: 304.255.4658. Email: RBaker1018G@ 
aol.com @ Chris Keys is chair of the psycholo- 
gy department at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago, where Gersh Berkson ‘52 and Dan 
Cervone '81 are among his colleagues. Chris’ 
administrative colleagues include Eric Gislasen 
62, acting vice chancellor for research, and 
Andy McFarland °62, recent acting head of 
political science. He noted that he occasional- 
ly works with non-Obies. ¢ Shirley Smith 
Kirsten is the founder/president of the Fresno 
Area Substitute Teachers Association, the only 
independent substitute teachers’ union in 
California. She advocates for women and chil- 
dren in divorce courts, writing local and 
national editorials on divorce reform. Shirley 
was featured in TEACHER magazine last fall 
in an article titled “Substitutes Unite!” P: 
559.435.5715. ¢ On March 27, 1999, Aaron 
Levin married Jill Glassgold, a civil engineer 
and 1980 Tufts graduate who runs a small con- 
struction company. Two weeks before the 
wedding, Jill returned from Vietnam with 
Anna, whom Jill and Aaron have adopted. A 
year later, all three have adapted well to the 
changes in their lives. Email: AncientLight@ 


compuserve.com 


Chip Hauss returned from three years in 
England where he became a strong fan of 
Tony Blair and cricket. He is in Washington, 
D.C., teaching at George Mason University 
and publishing a book on international con- 
flict resolution. P: 703.534.6820. Web: http: 

classweb.gmu.edu/classweb/chauss. Email: 


chauss@gmu.edu ¢ Paul M. Kaplan is the 


rabbi at the Moses Montefiore Temple in 
Bloomington, Illinois, and happily counts 
himself and his family as ex-New Yorkers. His 
son Aaron is a senior at the Westminster 
Choir College in Princeton and daughter Sara 
is a sophomore at Sweet Briar. After July in 
Long Island, Paul was reveling, once again, in 
the “normal midwestern culture.” Address: 8 


Breckenwood Ct.. Bloomington, IL 61704 


Email: rabpmk@worldnetatt.net 


Last July Tom Gold and Jan Ting ran into 


each other boarding the same flight from Tokyo | 


to Beijing. Tom teaches sociology at University 
of California-Berkeley and was attending a 
Ford Foundation-sponsored workshop on strat- 


ification and mobility in China at People’s | 


University. Jan teaches law and is director of 


the graduate tax program at Temple University. | 
She was in Beijing as chair of the China cur- © 


riculum committee of the Faculty of Law to 
initiate the first American law school in China 
with a four-week session on legal English. ¢ 


Clara Gutsche and husband David Miller 


have been photographing the convents and _ 
nuns of Quebec. She held an exhibition, part of | 
the Convent Series, at the Americas Society | 
gallery in New York in July. ¢ Alison | 


Markwood Jacobs earned a master’s of divin- 


ity degree in 1993 at the Andover Newton | 
Theological School. She is pastor of a United — 


Church of Christ in Maine, where she lives 


with her husband, Joe, and younger son, | 


Christopher. Ian, her older son, graduated from 


the University of Wisconsin-Madison in — 


December. Address: 103 Middle Jam Rad., 


Gorham, ME 04038. P: 207.892.5363. Email: | 


jjacobs488@aol.com ® Steve Manaster and 


B.J. Morrow Manaster moved to Boulder 


where Steve is dean of University of Colorado- 


Boulder’s College of Business and Graduate | 


School of Business. B.J. is vice-chair of the 
department of radiology at University of 
Colorado Health Science Center. Address: 325 


earned a master’s degree in business adminis- 


tration at William Carey College in August, and | 
in November, he and his wife, Linda, entered a — 
month-long work-study program at the Esalen | 
Institute in Big Sur. Linda studied Tai Chi | 
while Eric focused on the theme of transition. | 


N., | 


Diamondhead Dr. 
MS 39525. 


Address: 73711 
Diamondhead, 


ericnye@ametro.net 


Kenneth E. Nelson works as vice president 
of the U.S. Annuities Department of the 


American International Group (AIG). 


Sarah Karl is looking for Obie faculty or grad- 


Email: 
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the 
| Theravadan monk who was in residence during 


uates who have information about 


Rd., Upper Montclair, NJ 07043. Email: 
karl@umdnj.edu ¢ Jed Margolis and Beth 
_ Kley Margolis moved to Connecticut where 
_Jed is executive director of the Jewish 
Community Centers of Greater Hartford and 
Beth teaches music and performance at many 
grade levels. They travel extensively, but always 
seem to return to Israel. In 2001 they will vol- 
unteer for the USA Maccabiah Team in Israel. 
_ Address: 5 High Meadow Rd., Bloomfield, CT 
06002. Email: JEDMAR@aol.com © Patricia 
McConnell commutes from her home in 
Scarsdale, New York, to Meyer, Suozzi, 
English, & Klein, the well-established labor law 
practice she joined in Mineola, New York. ¢ 


Diane C. Yu is associate general counsel at 
Monsanto, a $12 billion life sciences company. 
She was named one of the 1999 25 Most 
Influential Business Women in St. Louis as the 
first woman of color to chair the American Bar 
Association's section of legal education and 
admissions to the bar, the body that accredits 
U.S. law schools. She is responsible for the 
Monsanto law department’s 1999 Diversity 
Award from the Minority Corporate Counsel 
_ Association, and its first Corporate Pro Bono 
Award from the ABA litigation section in 1999, 
Address: 27 Chapel Hill Estates, St. Louis, 
MO 63131. P: 314.694.2220. Email: diane.c.yu@ 


monsanto.com 


Chuck Ettelson was happy to see favorite 
classmates and faculty members at his 25th 


reunion last May, but especially to find former 
president Bob Fuller on campus as one of the 
speakers. Chuck graduated midyear, and has 
the distinction of owning one of the very few 
diplomas actually signed by President Fuller, 
who left Oberlin before the May graduation. 
He promises that “you will NOT be seeing it 


for sale on E-bay any time soon. 
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Susan D. Goland is a book publisher since 


i il itr race 
she began her company, EquiLibrium Press, 


Inc., two years ago. The company’s first pub- 
| j 2 ; wre 

lished title is A Delivery: 
Mother-Daughter Letters from Afar, a collection 


of actual letters between a mother and her 


Special 


the winter term of 1970. Address: 30 Edgecliff | 


ce 


Overlook Dr., Boulder, CO 80303. @ Eric Nye | 


pregnant daughter. Email: equipress@equi- 
press.com ® Jason Green lives with his wife 
and son on Bainbridge Island, Washington, in 
the Winslow Co-Housing Group community. 
Jason is a psychotherapist employed by Group 
Health Cooperative. Email: green.rbl@ghc.org 
¢ Frances Pickin Florio married Albert V. 
Florio last June with six Obie guests present, 
including Kathy Ferger and Linda Stewart 
Rampil; Lairold Street ’74; Elizabeth Beirne 
Lippitt and Kathleen O'Kane, both '76; and 
Diana Smith Barker '77. Invitations encour- 
aged 18th-century dress, as the bride and 
groom are members of an American Revolution 
Living History group. Fran’s silhouette can be 
seen in the opening credits of the 1997 PBS 
documentary Liberty. © Daniel Pollack and 
wife Rachel announce the arrival of their 
daughter, Ashira, which means, in Hebrew, “I 
will sing.” Daniel is associate professor at 
Yeshiva University School of Social Work. 


S. Mark Young is associate dean for academ- 
ic planning and the KPMG Foundation 
professor of accounting at University of 
Southern California. He and Sarah have a 3- 
213.740.4848. 


year-old son, Nathaniel. P: 
Email: myoung@sba2.usc.edu. 


Scott and Yolanda Faigen announce the birth 
of their son, Juda Jefferson Faigen. The proud 
parents noticed that he obviously has the hands 
of a fine pianist, but, because they also 
observed that he seems to have no sense of 
rhythm, “he'll probably turn out to be a con- 
ductor.” @ Norman Scott Green married 
Lauren Beth Lazin last July. Norman is a free- 
lance writer based in Manhattan where he is a 
television producer covering crime and cultural 
issues for MTV and other channels, and an 
instructor of television news reporting and writ- 
ing at NYU’s School of Continuing and 
Professional Studies. Lauren is vice president 
of news and specials for MTV and produces 
and directs documentaries. ® Bill Hogeland 
optioned the film rights to his first novel, The 
Surrender of Washington Hansen, to Warner 
srothers. Bill's article, “Old-New Bluegrass,” 
about the country-rock musician Steve Earle, 
appeared in the October issue of The Atlantic 


Monthly. The article was Bill's second for the 


Photo by Peter Orkin 
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Notes 


co 
the Baroque period 
through Stravinsky and 
Copeland are illustrated, 
with biographical back- 
grounds and a dated 
listing of their most 
important works. 


LICENSED CONNECTICUT ARCHITECT WHO HAS ALWAYS LOVED KIDS, 
is not one to waste his creative spirit. He taught art 

and English in Oberlin schools’ lower grades and art to third-graders 
in Montpelier. He designed a film-making workshop for inner city teens in 
Philadelphia and traveling exhibits and a teacher-oriented store for the 
Boston Children’s Museum. He was design director for Olympic Town, the 
athlete’s amusement park for the Special Olympics World Games. He’s 
been a soccer coach, an Odyssey of the Mind coach, an after-school pro- 
gram coordinator, and has served on boards for schools and museums 
with programs for young people. And he keeps in touch with the way kids 
think today as father of three lucky lads aged 10, 13, and 16. 

That’s what he does for fun. 

Along the way he supports his family through his architectural exper- 
tise and has distinguished himself as the winner of a merit award for Mill 
River Apartments in New Haven, a Design Excellence Award for his 
Helicopter Support Offices, and an Affordable Housing Award for Baldwin 
Court in Connecticut. 


So what's this FANDEX thing that has made Eric Epstein a treasured 
author at Workman Publishing house? 

In 1983 Eric had an idea to make a deck of cards cut to the shapes 
of various leaves so he could identify trees on his walks through the 
woods. It was a simple idea that he dropped into his “futures file,” not to 
be seen again until 1995. One beautiful New England autumn morning, 
Eric put his kids on the school bus, blew off all his appointments, and 
headed into the city park across the street with his camera. He quickly 
realized that it wasn’t just about leaves—in another week, and for the 
next five months, there would be no leaves. But there was the bark, and 
the fruit or nut, and the overall shape of the tree to aid identification. So 


the leaf card became a lollipop shape featuring the leaf at the top anda 
photo of the bark below. 


Trees FANDEX was the first—the 
idea that got Eric going on this 
project. Take a walk in the woods 
and compare leaves you find to 
leaves in the guide. 
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Knowledge at your fingertips 


Using color photocopies and a cut-and-paste technique, he mocked up 
the first FANDEX, which represented 35 trees from his tiny neighborhood 
park. The prototype was a beautiful thing, and he longed for it to have a 
commercial life. “But it was ungainly,” he said. “So many wild cuts, so 
many photos. Expensive.” 

Could the idea work in black and white? He found a book containing 
official engravings of the U.S. presidents and photocopied and cut them 
onto parchment-like card paper. “It was Mt. Rushmore to the max— 
hilarious.” 

Eric knew of Workman Publishing through things his kids had—non- 
traditional books with unusual bindings and products attached—and he 
asked a bookstore client how to make contact with them. “My client 
referred me to his buyer who referred me to her sales rep who referred me 
to an editor whosesoffice | assaulted with my presentation,” he said. Eric 
was whisked upstairs to the CEO’s office where he repeated the presenta- 

tion, and that, as they say, was that. Today, FANDEX fans can read about 
mythology, dinosaurs, the Civil War, the 50 states, and more. Even the 
Kuma Sutra, he says, is represented. 

“From the moment | stopped thinking about the idea and started 
making it to the time the CEO said yes, was eight weeks,” Eric mused. 
“A fairy tale, to be sure, and one that has led me to think about how | do 
what | do. 

“In fact, the experience has probably spoiled me forever from working 
as an architect in a traditional setting. After all, why wait for someone to 


present me with a design problem when there are so many opportunities 
in everyday life?” 


FANDEX Family Field Guides, Workman Publishing 
Independent bookstores and an on-line distributors. $7.00-$11.00 each 


Atlantic; he has also published in NY Press and 
Salon. Clients for his technical and copywriting 
services include Kodak, Intel, the Whitney 
Museum, Fox Interactive, and the City of New 
York. Bill lives in Brooklyn, New York. 


Andrew Collier moved to Hong Kong to join 
Bear Stearns in equity research. He now covers 
Asian Airlines, which is more intellectually 
challenging than the reporting he had been 
assigned in the States. Andrew has two chil- 
dren, Alex and Abby. His wife, Janet, is former 
textile curator of the Metropolitan Museum. 
One of the bonuses of living in Hong Kong is 
playing drums frequently at the jazz club; 
Andrew has also sat in with bands in Hanoi and 
plans to do so in Beijing and Shanghai. Email: 
acollier@bear.com * Rob Crawford and his 
wife, Carmel, announce the birth of their son, 
William, last May. One year ago, the couple 
sold everything and moved to France, where 
Rob works as a writer at Insead, a business 
school near Paris. They are having a wonderful 
time traveling, eating, and learning in Europe. 
Their daughter Olivia is already fluent in 
French. Address: 65 rue des Canches, 77760 
Recloses, P: 33.1.6424.2386. Email: 
robert.crawford@insead.fr © Randy Dreyfuss 
and his wife, Pamela, announce the birth of 
their second child, Sophia Hannah, on July 24. 
Address: 2605 Lake View Terrace West, Los 
Angeles, CA 90039. © Vera Kochanowsky 
lives in the Washington, D.C., area with her 
husband, Gregory Hutton, and their 10-year- 
old Andrew. Vera _ freelances 
harpsichordist and is founder and director of 


son, as a 
the vocal ensemble Carmina. Her first CD, 
Pour 2 clavecins, was released on the Titanic 
label in October 1999. Address: 3105 Valley 
Ln., Falls Church, VA 22044. © Ross Lewis 
held an exhibit at the National Arts Club enti- 
tled “Black and White: Shan-zi Series and 
Calligraphic Works” last September. ¢ Andy 
Manshel joined the law firm of Kalkines, 
Arky, Zall, & Bernstein, practicing real estate 


law and doing government affairs work. The 
firm has four Oberlin-educated partners, 
including name partner Barbara Katz Arky '74, 
Alan Epstein ’79, and Bob Belfort ’81. The 
firm specializes in public/private partnerships, 
with an emphasis on health care; infrastruc- 
ture; and transportation, social service, and 


cultural organizations. 
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Juanita M. Becker has a graduate degree in 
_ piano performance, accompanying, and cham- 
ber music, earned at Florida State University. 
She is an assistant professor of piano and coor- 
dinator of accompanying at Truman State 
University in Kirksville, Missouri. Address: 
D1301 Queens Ct., Kirksville, MO 63501. P: 
660.785.4446. Email: jbecker@truman.edu 
Alan Frank and his partner, Nina Fischer, 
adopted a son, Julian Saray Fischer Frank, born 
on Valentine's Day 1999. Until he was called 
away by his new parental duties, Alan had par- 
ticipated in the Boston-New York AIDS Ride 
every year. He works part-time as a software 
engineer; Nina is an early childhood educator. 
The parents hope to share their love of travel 
and the outdoors with Julian. Address: 35 
Gardner St., Arlington, MA 02174. ¢ Michael 
F. Green and Eva Larson were married in the 
Santa Monica mountains in September 1998 


_ in two ceremonies: one Jewish and one Navajo. 
Eva is an administrative assistant at Disney, 
and Michael is professor of psychiatry at 
University of California-Los Angeles. Email: 
megreen@ucla.edu ¢ Artemis Leontis teaches 
classical studies at the University of Michigan. 
Address: 2014 Geddes Ave., Ann Arbor, MI 
48104. P: 734.994.8834. Email: aleontis@ 
umich.edu @ Steve Meyer and his wife, 
Muriel, are parents of Justine, born May 11 in 
The Netherlands, joining brother Ciaren and 
sister Naomi. Steve is a consulting geologist 
based in The Hague; Muriel has her own busi- 
ness preparing and translating documents. 
Address: Deijlerweg 145, 2241AE Wassenaar, 
The Netherlands. P: 31.70.11.4268. Email: 
smeyer@bart.n| @ David See and his wife, 
Lynn Rice-See, performed Saint-Saens’ 
“Carnival of the Animals” with the Kingsport 
Symphony Orchestra in March 1999. The 
same orchestra premiered David's own piano 
concerto January 15 with guest pianist Gary 
Address: 1605 Seward Dr., 
Johnson City, TN 37604. Email: 
dsee@preferred.com Web: http://pages.pre- 


ferred.com/~dsee @ Keith W. Strandberg is 


Hammond. 


Towson University where he teaches upper- 


level screenwriting and production. Keith 
wrote, produced, and directed a documentary 
on the Strasburg Railroad, the oldest continu- 


ously operating railroad in North America, and 


| is about to start a PBS historical documentary 


adjunct professor in the film department ol 


called A Walk with Simon Kenton, chronicling 
the life of the legendary frontiersman. Address: 
3634 Peregrine Circle, Mountville, PA 17554. 
Email: KeithS821@aol.com Web: www.onthe- 
set.com/strandberg.html ¢ Tom Varner, 
French hornist and composer, released his 
ninth CD, Swimming, on the OmniTone label. 
Tom was featured on NPR’s All Things 
Considered last year, talking about his last CD, 
The Window Up Above: American Songs 1770- 


1998. Web: www.tomvarnermusic.com 


Dan _ Clohossey and Laurel Chrisman 


_ Clohossey held a West Coast reunion in June 


with a number of classmates, friends, and fam- 


ilies at Pajaro Dunes, California. Among the 


gathering alumni were Martha Fischer, Jane 
Hilberry, Mark Nelson, 
McCorison Rosenbloom; 


and Mary 
and Joshua 
Rosenbloom and Julia Thompson, both ’81. 
Address: 1342 Cloud Ave., Menlo Park, CA 
| 94025. Email: gotalife@earthlink.net ¢ Carl J. 
Ratner _ is 


teaching and directing at 


Northwestern University while completing his 


doctorate degree in voice. Address: 421 W. 
Melrose #22A, Chicago, IL 60657. P: 
773.525.7332. Email: CarlRatner@aol.com ¢ 


Lauri Young is assistant professor of theater 


and speech at Wagner College. After working 
_ as a freelance music director and accompanist 

for many years, she is excited to have an 
| address and salary. P: 718.390.3324. 


| Pe Dole changed her last name to Dolane 
in celebration of the adoption of Andrew James 
Dolane. She and Andrew's mother, Linda, are 


thrilled to be parents, and Peggy has left her job 


to be a full-time, stay-at-home mom. Email: 
| Dolanes@aol.com @ Henry Teitelbaum was 


promoted to senior reporter for Dow Jones 


Newswires in London after six “awesome” 
years of living and working in Paris. Email: 


henry.teitelbaum@dowjones.com 


Jonathan Freund and wife Ann welcomed the 


arrival of their second daughter, Alexandra 
Pearl Freund, on July 6. Big sister Gabriella 
can't wait to teach her to dance to “Singin’ in 


the Rain.” Address: 3400 Butler Ave.. Los 


Notes 


Angeles, CA 90066. P: 310.915.9968. Email: 


ifreund@spamcop.net @ Mark Moliterno is 


assistant professor of voice at the University of 
North Carolina-Greensboro, teaching private 
voice and vocal pedagogy courses, and is at 
Oberlin this semester as a visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of voice. Mark maintains an active career 
in opera, oratorio, and recital, and will perform 
in the New York Philharmonic Chamber Music 
336.334.5428. Email: 


m_molite@uncg.edu ¢ Amy X_ Neuburg 


Series in October. P: 


released her third CD, Sports! Chips! Booty! at 
a San Francisco concert shared with Emily 
Bezar. Well-known in the Bay Area as an 
adventurous vocalist/composer, Amy frequently 
performs with her “electronic avant-cabaret” 
ensemble, Amy X Neuburg & Men, and in solo 


concert and modern music /theatre (Culture 


Clash, Robert Ashley). She plans to take her 
ensemble to Europe in 2000 and welcomes 
Obies abroad. Email: 


contact from 


amyx@ispr¢ »ductions.com 


Adena 


announce the birth of their son, Jordan Saul 


Cohen-Bearak and Arnie Bearak 
Bearak. Adena completed her master’s degree 
in public health at Boston University School 
of Public Health last summer and hopes 
someday to evaluate public health programs. 
The Cohen-Bearak family lives in Needham, 
Massachusetts. Email: adena@gis.net ®¢ 
Jacklyn Ford is a senior associate at Vorys, 
Sater, Seymour and Pease LLP in Columbus, 


practicing employment law and health care. 


Healing with Pleasure 


HERE IS A PLEASURABLE FUTURE FOR SURVIVORS OF CHILDHOOD SEXUAL ABUSE, AND STACI 
HAINES '89 IS HELPING THEM TO FIND IT. Staci is a sex educator in private practice in San 
Francisco, where she guides her patients’ healing processes through somatics, an Eastern perspec- 
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tive that treats one’s body, mind, and emotions as a whole. She is also the author of the well-reviewed 
book, A Survivor's Guide to Sex: How to Have an Empowered Sex Life After Child Sexual Abuse, which offers 
a powerful, open-minded, and powerful approach to recovery. 

A survivor of child abuse herself, Staci says that much of her healing took place as a student at 
Oberlin, where she organized a campus incest survivors’ group and won government support for funding 
recovery resources. “It was a gift to find myself at the center of such a politicized and socially aware com- 
munity,” she writes. “I knew that | wasn’t alone in surviving abuse. When | couldn’t heal for myself, | 
healed to make a difference for the future.” 

Working through her own recovery, Staci managed Good Vibrations, a retail store that has become a 
leader in the field of sex education. Talking with other survivors and professionals about abuse and sex- 
positive recovery led her to write a series of articles and her book. Today she offers sex education training 
and presentations throughout the Bay Area and organizes legislative efforts to end child sexual abuse. 
She discussed her book at Oberlin last fall in a lecture sponsored by the Alumni Association and 
Multicultural Resource Center. 


She also is involved with Planned Parenthood 
and is a board member of Friends of the 


Homeless, a large shelter in Columbus. 


Jackie’s husband, Bob Bolander '79, is working 


at OCLC Online Computer Library in 
Dublin, Ohio, and completing a master’s 
degree in library science. Their daughter Lydia 
is 9; Grace is 4. Her niece, Mary Porter ‘03, 
keeps the family in close touch with campus 
doings. Email: JJFord@vvsp.com ¢ Jennifer 
Beal Gamarra learned last spring that she 
would leave Boston after only ten months as 
rector of her parish. After three months of 
planning to go to St. Croix as a missionary, she 
ended up in Los Angeles, a great change for 
her. Address: 623 Prospect Ave. #6, South 
Pasadena, CA 91030. P: 626.403.7427. 
Email: Bealgam@aol.com ¢ Laura Jackson 
Novia is building a a new life after the sudden 
death of her husband, Joe. Leaving behind the 
semi-employment of acting for a full-time 
career in television production, she works on a 
weekly arts program at a PBS affiliate station 
doing segment producing and promotional 
work. She loves the opportunity to learn about 
and meet all kinds of artists, from Richie 
Havens to Fredrica Stade. 
Inovia@aol.com @ Ted Ritter left OEM sales 


at IRE, a network security and private busi- 


von Email: 


ness organization, to accept a position as vice 
and 
NetReference. Email: tritter@netreference.com 
¢ Julie R. Stern and husband, Jon Olbum, 


announce the birth of their third child, Zeve 


president of sales marketing for 


Grisha Olbum. As his sister, Orly Sonia, and 
brother, Jeremy Zvi, haven't asked to send him 
back yet, the parents figure they're doing OK. 
Following a six-month maternity leave, Julie 
planned to return to her job as a field attorney 
in the Pittsburgh office of the National Labor 
Relations Board. Address: 1115 Wightman 
St., Pittsburgh, PA 15217. Email: julierose@ 


juno.com @ Tim Weiner is a pediatric sur- 


geon at the University of North Carolina and 
lives in Chapel Hill with his wife, Meredith, 
and their three dogs. P: 919.966.4220. Email: 


tweiner@med.unc.edu ¢@ Ann Wickham and 


Justin Marble announce the birth of twin 
daughters, Corinne and Olivia, joining big 
brother Nathan who turns 3 in May. Ann 
works part time as a manager of international 
health projects. Address: 4 Fox Hill Rd., 
Acton, MA 01720. P: 978.263.4669. Email: 


awickham@jsi.com 
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Anna Michie Brock is on the piano faculty of 


University of North Carolina-Charlotte and 
working for the Charlotte Symphony's educa- 
tional outreach program. She directs the 
“Anything Excellent” concert series at Christ 
Church Matthews, North 


Carolina, and plays in numerous chamber con- 


Covenant in 
certs. She somehow finds time to takes care of 
husband Larry and their two daughters, Sarah 
and Becky. Address: 6405 Red Maple Dr, 
Charlotte, NC 28277. P: 704.540.7245. 
Email: AnnaBrock@aol.com ¢ John J. 
McKinney married the love of his life, Mary 
Corrigan, on 1998's vernal equinox. Among the 
guests were John Martin, Elizabeth d’Anjou 
’89, Dora St. Martin ’87, Gary Claxton '70, wife 
Mitzi Wagner '67, and sociology professor Jim 
Walsh State 
Representative Kate Walsh. John is executive 


Leo and his wife, former 
director of Care Alliance, a health and social 
services center for low-income people in 
Cleveland and president of the National 
Health Care for the Homeless Council. Email: 
jjmck@carealliance.org ¢ Michele Samuels 
bicycled 583 miles in seven days, from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles, to complete the 
California AIDS Ride, raising more than 
$8,000 for the San Francisco AIDS Foundation 
and Los Angeles Gay and Lesbian Center. 
Address: P.O. Box 1002, Mill Valley, CA 
94941. P: 415-388-1936. Email: mlsamuels@ 
aol.com ® Barry White was a visiting profes- 
sor teaching wind instruments at Oberlin’s 
Conservatory during the fall semester. Email: 


drbwhite@yahoo.com Web: www.oberlin.edu/ 
con/faculty/white_barry.html 
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Tom Dreeben and his wife, Naomi, welcomed 


REUNION 2000 


daughter Marina Sarah Dreeben into the world 
on June 27. The three moved to the Boston 
area last summer. Email: tdreeben@mae.cor- 
nel.edu © Tom Gardner moved to New York. 
He thanks the College for the training he got at 
the Oberlin Aikido Club for his promotion to 
third-degree black belt last year. Address: 285 
tiverside Dr., Apt. Gr-B, New York, NY 10025. 
P: 212.222.7538. © John Hunka created two 
websites that may be of interest to alumni. 
“John Hunka’s No-Frills Oberlin Alumni Page” 
includes a collection of photos of Oberlin 


alurns from the 1980s. The second site is a col- 


2000 


SPRING 


of 
Postcards 
McClellan E1003, Pennsauken, NJ 
08109. P: 609.662.5180. Email: hunka@ 
astro.ocis.temple.edu Web sites: http://astro. 


ocis.temple.edu/~hunka/obie.html and_ http:// 


lection 


“ 


black-and-white 


Oberlin.” 


titled 
2400 


photos 
from Address: 


Ave., 


astro.ocis.temple.edu/~hunka/oberlin.html @ | 
Ruth Ehrenstein Smith and Larry Smith | 


welcomed twins Samuel Charles and Jacob | 


Mordechai Ehrenstein Smith, on March 19, 
1999. Web: http://wam.umd.edu/~ehrenste 


Nicki Belfiore and Kennedy Wright live in 
Washington, D.C., with sons Simon and Ezra. 
Kennedy, an audio engineer, recently won an 
International Mentor award and still plays 
acoustic guitar and sings whenever he gets the 


chance. Nicki “mostly chases the kids” and is a 


part-time social worker. ® Jonathan Freilich | 


returned to graduate school after a decade with 


the Federal government for the school immer- | 


sion master’s degree in a teaching program at | 


Johns Hopkins University. He is spending most | 


of the 1999-2000 academic year teaching 


World Studies at the new Silver Spring | 
International Middle School. Address: 2300 H | 


St. NW, Washington, D.C., 20037. P: 
202.872.1883. jonathanfreilich@ 
gateway.net © Robert Goldstone was promot- 


Email: 


ed to full professor of psychology at Indiana 
University in April. He married Katy Borner, a 
professor of information science, and they had 
their first child, Melanie Borner Goldstone, in 


August. Address: 4972 Heritage Woods Rd., 


Bloomington, IN 47401. P: 812.855.4853. 
Email: rgoldsto@indiana.edu Web: http:// 


cognitrn.psych.indiana.edu e Marc P. Mealy | 


returned to Washington, D.C., after leaving to — 


start a consulting business in 1996. In August 
Marc joined the House of Representatives 
Committee on International Relations as an 
international economist. Working on the Hill 
has been a true learning experience as he 
gained a deeper understanding of how tax dol- 
lars are utilized in the “global political 
economy.” Address: 75 14th St. NE, 
Washington, D.C., 20002. P: 202.225.6735. 
Email: aadsc@africana.com @ Lia Purpura, 
an adjunct faculty member in the writing and 
media Department at Loyola College in 
Maryland, received the 1999 Associate Writing 
Programs (AWP) Book Award in Creative 


Nonfiction. The AWP represents college and 


All reunion classes now have an online 
message board located on the Oberlin On-Line 
Community website. Visit the Alumni 


Association website at 


for further information and instructions. 


university writing programs from across the 
country, and its annual Book Award for non- 
published work carries a $2,000 prize and 
publication of the work by the University of 
Georgia Press. Purpura’s award-winning book, 
Increase, a collection of lyrical essays that 
explores how becoming a mother causes a myr- 
iad of changes in the life of a writer, will be 
published in September 2000. Lia is the author 
of a collection of poems, The Brighter the Veil, 
and a collection of translations, Poems of 
Grzegorz Musial: Taste of Ash and Berliner 
Tagebuch. ¢ Monika Schmitter married Marc 
Lambert in August in Setauket, New York. 
Obies at hand were Laura Orleans, Janet 
Zwick, and B.J. Lambert ’87. Monika teaches 
Italian Renaissance art history at the University 
of Massachusetts-Amherst, where Craig 
Harbison '66 and Walter Denny ‘64 are among 
mschmitt@ 


e Peter Silberman is 


her colleagues. Email: 
arthist.umass.edu 
pleased and surprised to find himself back in 
Oberlin where he is a visiting instructor of 
aural skills in the Conservatory for the 1999- 
2000 academic year. He is concurrently 
finishing a doctorate degree in music theory at 
the Eastman School of Music. Address: 82 
East Lorain St., Apt. A, Oberlin, OH 44074. P: 
440.775.1198. | Email: 
oberlin.edu ¢ Tamara Wagner “married out- 
side the Oberlin faith” in 1992. Since then she 


peter.silberman@ 


has been raising two sons, Jonathan and 


| = P . 
Gregory, running marathons, and planning to 


return to teaching English some day. Address: 
39 Elm St., Tenafly, NJ 07670. Email: runing- 


mom@ aol.com 


Michael Braverman teaches math and com- 
puter programming at Bridgeton High School 
in New Jersey. He and his wife are members of 
the Jubilate Deo Chorale and Orchestra and 
sang with them at the Sony E! Center in 
Camden, New Jersey, and the Lincoln Center 
in New York this past holiday season. Address: 


30 Siegtown Rd., Cape May Court House, NJ 


Notes 


08210. MrMike888@aol.com. Web: 


http://members.tripod.com/MrMike888 e Sue 


Email: 


Fessler and Will Thomas announce the birth 
Maxwell 


Family photos are available on their website at 


of their son, Theodore Thomas. 
www.netheaven.com/~wthomas/max.html. 
Address: 192 Benson St., Albany, NY 12206. 
Email: fessler@cnsvax.albany.edu ® Miriam 
Green and her husband, Jeff, are in Beer 
Sheva, Israel, with their children: Rafi, 5, 
Liora, 2, and Hillel, 1. Miriam takes care of the 
kids and works for the local branch of MaTaN, 
Women’s Institute for Torah Studies. Life with 
three children is by degrees wonderful, over- 
whelming, joyful, and challenging, according to 
Miriam. Email: jgreen@bgumail.bgu.ac.il ¢ 


Sue Heilbronner recently launched y2wear: 


togs for a new time, an e-commerce venture 
selling her own line of baby garments, gear, and 
gifts specially designed for “y2tots” and millen- 
nium moms. Address: 2334 N. Nottingham St., 
Arlington, VA 22205. P: 202.616.5529. Email: 
sue@y2wear.com Web: http://www.y2wear.com 
e Larry Kim and MaryBeth Chulak were mar- 
ried last September at St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
Harvard Square with Ravi Jain "92 among the 
guests. Address: | Fitchburg St., #C316, 
MA O2 1432 P? 61 7-563.1905. 
Email: larry.kim@fmr.com @ Carol Kycia and 


Somerville, 


Peter Olszowka were married last July at the 


Memorial Music Hall in Methuen, 


Massachusetts. Peter Silberman and Craig | 
chologist is challenging, leaving little time for 


Seaman, both '86, were among the guests. 


Email: kycia@pop.ma.ultranetcom ® Sarah 


Coade Mandell and husband Peter work as 


freelance musicians in Los Angeles. Sarah is 
co-chair of the alumni program at the Music 
Academy of the West in Montecito, California. 
Address: 1120 Grace Lane, Los Angeles, CA 
90049. P: 310.440.4060. Email: psmdell@ 
aol.com @ Anna Maria Nygren and Peter 
Irvine were married July 3 in Northampton, 
Massachusetts. After a trip to St. John, the 
couple moved to Oregon where Peter attends 
Lewis and Clark Law School and Anna Maria 
studies at Western States Chiropractic College. 
Address: 2127 NW Irving St. #201, Portland, 
OR 97210. Ps 503.241.1656. Email: 
AMNyegren@aol.com ® Lisa Pierce is a stu- 
dent at Columbia University Teachers’ College 
studying speech language pathology. She has 
already worked with her first client and partic- 
ipated in research in the movement disorders 
clinic at Mt. Sinai. Lisa has been singing, most 
recently in the role of the lady with a cake box 
in Argento’s Postcard from Morocco. Address: 
854 W. 180th St. #1G, New York, NY 10033. 


| announce 


| Blvd. #C3, 


Powers gave birth to Samantha Marie Powers 


| in 1997 and was expecting another child in 


January. She finds that being a mom and a psy- 


anything else. Address: 11613 Clear Ridge Dr., 
Midlothian, VA 23112. Email: jpowers@ 


vcu.org 


Tiffany Janney Arnold and Tom Arnold ’85 
the birth of their second child, 


Sophia Elizabeth Arnold, on June 17. Address: 
P.O. Box 206611, New Haven, CT 06520. 
Email: thomas.arnold@yale.edu ® Larry Beer 
and Joanne Gilby were reacquainted at their 
tenth reunion and moved to Atlanta together. 
Larry has an internship in internal medicine at 
Emory University, and Jo was looking for work 
as a physician's assistant. Address: 1010 Scott 
Decatur, GA 30030. Email: 
larryabeer@yahoo.com ¢ Jonathan Todd 


Brown and Eve Goldfarb ’89 announce the 


_ birth of Amos Elijah Goldfarb-Brown. Todd 


was able to spend a few weeks with his son 


_ before resuming his teaching schedule at the 


Email: zilagds@aol.com ¢® Jeanine Spelt | 


Whatever You've Been Doing — 


University of Arizona. Eve says she is just trying 


to get used to being a mom. ® Jonathan W. 


Brown married Brynnen Ford July 11 in 
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Seattle with several alums present: Ken 
Snyder; Scott Walter "94; Nathan Scott and 
Cheryl Brundage, both 90; Rachel Quill 89, 
Heidi Neff ’86; and Susan Peter Maxfield ’66. 
Jonathan is a computer scientist at Adobe 
Systems, although he and Brynnen are spend- 
ing the first year of the millennium as resident 
caretakers of the Quaker Meeting House in 
Wellington, New Zealand. Address: 3119 East 
Denny Way, Seattle, WA 98122. ¢ David and 
Judy Ehrenstein welcomed baby Samuel 
Isaac Ehrenstein on April 8, 1999, three weeks 
after David's sister, Ruth Ehrenstein Smith ’85, 
birth Web: _http:// 
wam.umd.edu/~ehrenste * Elyssa Faison is 


gave to _ twins. 
teaching courses in Japanese history as a visit- 
ing instructor at the University of Minnesota. 
Despite missing sunny Los Angeles weather, 
she loves having as neighbors in Minneapolis 
fellow Oberlin Lambda alumni Lisa Caten 91 
2s: efaison@ 


world.oberlin.edu ¢ Sookjwa An Ihm, Peter 


and Allan Spear Email: 
Ihm, and son Jason happily welcomed the 
arrival of a second child, Sidney Haebin, in 
August. They have lived in the Burlington, 
Vermont, area for the past four years while 
Peter completes his residency in otolaryngolo- 
gy. Sookjwa teaches piano and volunteers for 
United Way and in the Korean community. 
Address: 2002 Brand Farm Dr., S. Burlington, 
fr 09403. P: 802.658.5841. 
Ihmfam@aol.com ¢ Diane Rosenthal 
Kowalski_and husband Mark announce the 
safe arrival of their daughter, Rebecca Ruth 


Email: 


Kowalski, on June 25, who joins 4-year-old 
brother Benjamin. Address: 3705 Vale Park 
Rd., Valparaiso, IN 46383. ¢ Jill Gray 
Milenski and husband Aaron announce the 
birth of their son, Fox Alexander, born March 
20, 1999. They bought a 90-year-old house in 
Lakewood, Ohio, and Jill works for the 
Cleveland Institute of Art as an academic 
advisor and directs the tutoring program. She 
continues to paint and had a show in 
Cleveland this past winter. For the last six 
years Aaron has worked in Oberlin’s admis- 
sions office. Email: jmilenski@gate.cia.edu ¢ 
Beth Oakes married Eugene Buck in Austin, 
Texas. Among the wedding guests were 
Nancy Buck, Michelle Hinden, and Gina 
Scalzi Strawbridge; Alicia Huang '90; Julia 
Lin Jalbert, Pierre Jalbert, LeAnne Shoup 
Korbel, Rachel Matthews, and Stephanie 
Phillips, all ’89; and Yoshi Kaneda ‘66. Beth is 
the violist for the Maia Quartet, the principle 
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quartet in residence at the University of Iowa. 
She is programs director for the Foothills 
Music Festival in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. ¢ John E. Petersen is still not sure 
of the extent to which fate, random chance, or 
keeping his nose to the grindstone is responsi- 
ble for his good fortune. He moved back to 
Oberlin to join the environmental studies pro- 


gram in January 2000 so he can finish his 


research at the University of Maryland and | 


finish — building 
john.petersen@oberlin.edu ¢ Daniel Ruiz 
made his way back to Boston after completing 
the 


University of Washington, and several years 


his house. Email: 


graduate studies in architecture at 
thereafter living out on the Northwestern 
frontier. He was saddened to leave so many 
good friends, including Obie classmates, and 


misses snowboarding, but everything else “is 
positive and good.” Daniel works at a Boston 


architectural firm as designer and_ project 
manager of a new library for a nearby state 
college. Address: 285 Massachusetts Ave. 
#58, Arlington, MA 02474. Email: icecu- 
ba@world.oberlin.edu 


Clyde J. Eisman, a New York attorney and 


sole practitioner, was selected in January to 
receive the New York State Bar Association's 
2000 Outstanding Young Lawyer of the Year 
Award. He has earlier received the American 


Bar Association’s Bar Leaders of the Year | 


Award, and was named a “Rising Star” honoree 
by the New York County Lawyers Association. 
His newsletter, The Solo Practioner, goes to 20 
percent of the nation’s law schools, and he 


authors a monthly column for the New York 


Law Journal. When he was in Bosnia/ 


Herzogovinia supervising elections in 1997, he 
promised the children of Derventa he would 
deliver $10,000 worth of sporting goods and 
equipment. One year later, he personally made 
good on his promise, delivering equipment 
donated by sports goods manufacturers. “His 
dedication to the leadership and community 
service components of the legal profession is 
incredibly advanced for someone still in the 
infancy of his career,” said the review commit: 
B. 23rd ot, oulte 307, 
212.665.9050. 8 


tee chair. Address: 220 
New York, NY 10010. P: 
Rob Oelhaf, Jr. married Christa Johnson in 


Pennsylvania last July. Among the guests were 


Elisif’s husband David Brandon ’90. Rob and 
Christa met in Hershey, Pennsylvania, where 
she earned a nursing degree in 1995, and he 
completed medical school. The couple lives 
and works near Ashtabula, Ohio, where they 
bike and hike around Lake Erie with their dogs. 
Email: oelhaf@suite224.net ¢ Joe Peidle 
moved to Seattle in 1991 to begin a physics 
graduate program. After dropping out in 1993, 
he moved to Boston to work in the instruction- 
al physics labs at Harvard. He devotes most of 
his free time to the old house he became care- 
taker of in 1998, and enjoys contra dancing and 
photography. Email: peidle@fas.harvard.edu 
Web: www.fas.harvard.edu/~peidle/oberlin ¢ 
Michael Schlesinger is counsel to the 
International Intellectual Property Alliance, a 
D.C.-based coalition that represents U.S. 
copyright industries. He has traveled through- 
out the Middle East, Asia, and Africa, and will 
soon go to Lebanon to speak on legal reform 
and policy advocacy. Michael, who still finds 
time to write music, lives in the Washington 
area with his wife, Meng, and their children, 
Aaron and Hannah. P: 202.973.3984. Email: 
schlesin@iipa.com *¢ Deborah Smith and 
Michael Little announce the birth of twins in 
early August—Annika Marjorie and Matthew 
Wade Little. The couple has lived in Singapore 
since 1996, where Michael is a regional infor- 
mation systems manager for Carrier 
Corporations and Deb teaches at a California 
State-affiliated college. Address: 89 Lorong M 
Telok Kurau, Singapore 425394. 
Dsmith@pacific.netsg or Michael_Little@car- 
rier.utc.com @ Price Waldman has been 


Email: 


working with performance artist Laurie 
Anderson on her adaptation of Moby Dick. 
During a summer hiatus from the white whale, 
he traveled and performed in Istanbul. Moby 
Dick opened BAM’s Next Wave Festival, then 
traveled to UCLA, Berkeley, and points abroad. 


Email: fpricew@earthlink.net 


_ Cynthia Damer and her husband welcomed 


Joe Peidle, Elisif Andrews Brandon, and | 


their first child, Sela Kay Damer-Daigle, in 
January 1999. She is assistant professor in the 
biology department at Vassar. Photos of Baby 
Sela at 


geocities.com/Heartland/Acres/3233. Address: 


are on their website www. 


Vassar College Box 566, 124 Raymond Ave., 
NY 12604-0566. P: 


115. Email: cydamer@vassar.edu. ¢ 


Poughkeepsie, 


914.437.7 


Notes 


Chris Garton-Zavesky, his wife, Judy ‘89, 


and their son announce the birth of their sec- 
ond child, John Benedict Garton-Zavesky. 
Chris is in his second year as a teacher of 
French and Latin at Gaston Day School in 
North Carolina. Email: inconnul@ 


hotmail.com @ David Herman moved to San 


Francisco from Los Angeles to take a job at 
Chiat/Day, the world-famous ad agency respon- 
sible for the Taco Bell chihuahua. He helped at 
the home birth of his first child, Konrad 
Lysander Herman, on March 25, 1999. Email: 


david. herman@tbwachiat.com ® Philip Keller 


married Clare Waight last May in the village of 


Weston-Under-Lizard, England. The wedding 
was in an ancient church not far from where 
Clare was born and raised, but too far away for 
many Obies to attend. James Zemaitis 9] 
made it and served as best man. Philip has 
been in New York for five years and lives with 
Clare and Harry, their Daschund puppy, in 
Greenwich Village. Clare is design director at 
Polo Ralph Lauren and Philip is an architect 
with Ferguson, Shamamian & Rattner 
Architects in Soho. Email: Kellernye@aol.com 

Sonja Kindley gave birth to a healthy baby 
boy, Nicholas Devon Kindley, on July 8, 1999. 
Email: Skindley@aol.com * Benjamin Moses 
Leff married Lisa Moses 91 in September 
1999. Guests included Stephanie Ault, 
Claude Cahn, Abby Gross, Nadia 
Malinovich, and Jessica Roland; Leslie 
Moses 94; and Shelly Casto, Isabelle 
Headrick, Mike Hurewitz, Peter Kalb, and 
Chris Love, all 91. Lisa is finishing a doctorate 
in modern European history at the University 
of Chicago as Ben completes his final year at 
Yale Law School. They live in New Haven. 
Email: benjamin.leff@yale.edu or lisamoses@ 


compuserve.com William Lewis married 


Katherine Procter in Connecticut in 
September. The couple lives in London, where 
William is an associate in corporate finance for 


J.P. Morgan & Company. Mary Pixley 


McCoy, with her husband, Al, is in Jakarta on 
dissertation research grants from the Institute 
for the Study of World Politics and the Ford 
Foundation. She is doing research in 
Southeast Asia, watching the region ride out 
the economi crisis and studying the role of 
the press in the process of democratization. 
P G253e2.0031 Email mep!71@ 
casbah.acns.nwu.edu ® Toju-Omatete is in 
her final year of the master of fine arts program 


at the International Actor Training Academy 


4% 


Success is Sweet for Banker Turned Baker 


he’s been dubbed the person “at the forefront of the crépe renaissance,” an archi- 

tect of flat, 14-inch folded French pancakes stuffed with wild mushrooms, spinach and 

feta, asparagus, avocado, or chocolate and bananas, to name a few. Her downtown 
Cleveland shop, Crépes Plus, was a haven for the lunchtime crowd who yearned for some- 
thing more fulfilling than a sandwich or burger. 

Her name is Diana Dumitru, a 1990 Oberlin grad who at age 12 immigrated with her 
family from Arad, Romania. She was an excellent student who majored in economics, then 
landed a comfortable job with the Federal Reserve Bank in Cleveland. “I enjoyed my job and | 
learned a lot, but | couldn't see myself doing economic research forever,” she says. As a 
child, Diana had picked up the baking bug from her grandmother, and decided that the time 
was right for a career change. She enrolled at Johnson and Wales in Rhode Island, emerged 
with a pastry arts degree, and won her way into the kitchen as pastry cook, then pastry chef, 
at Cleveland’s Ritz-Carlton Hotel. In 1997, the Ritz sent Diana to a chocolate seminar in 
France. “While there | discovered crépes,” she says. “There was no crépery in Cleveland and | 
had been toying with the idea of starting a business.” She opened the city’s only crépe shop 
that year, supplementing her breakfast and lunch menu with speciality and wedding cakes 
and other made-to-order desserts. 

But last fall, Diana’s loyal customers found themselves crépe-less when the shop closed 
to make way for renovations to the 109-year-old arcade that housed her business. Diana has 
an enterprising spirit, however, and it wasn’t more than two weeks before she transformed 
the business into Cakes Plus, a European-style pastry shop one block away. Crépes were 
replaced with fine pastries and ornate wedding cakes that attract customers from neighbor- 
ing states. On this particular day, she was shaping hundreds of blown sugar balls, inspired 
by a Martha Stewart creation, to package and send to a Michigan wedding cake baker. The 
tedious process, not unlike blowing glass, involved pulling and heating sugar over a flame, 
then manually pumping air, expanding the ball of sugar into a delicate, fragile bubble. 

Diana’s creations have not gone unrecognized by her peers. Her mother, an able assistant, 
boasts of Diana’s Art Studio awards in categories such as Best of Show, Most Artistic, and 
Most Decadent. Warner Brothers, the Cleveland Public Library, and the Federal Reserve Bank 
are among her clients, whose banquet guests might be treated to a chocolate Scooby Doo or 
an eight-foot cake. 

At Oberlin, says Diana, she learned to focus, mature, and approach her life from a new 
perspective. “I loved Oberlin, and the education | received there has been invaluable to me. | 
still stay in touch by returning to campus for plays, operas, and other musical events.” 
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of the University of Tennessee-Knoxville. She 


traveled to Hungary with a production of The | 


Seagull, and was surprised to be one of only 
four black people at the festival. She was the 
voice for “Black/African/Third World Theater” 
at the opening and closing sessions. Address: 
838 West Hill Ave. #9, Knoxville, TN 37902. 
P: 423.521.5088. Email: teol997@ 
utkux.utec.utk.edu ¢ Jennifer F. Steil was 
an actor in Seattle for four years before tour- 
ing with a Montana theater company in 1994. 


2: 


McDonald and Joel Mendelson: Suzannah 
Schatt '94; Jesse Ford and Karl Kellner, both 
; and Marni Fechter '90. The couple lives 
in New Hampshire where Nancy teaches gov- 
ernment at Dartmouth and Andy is a 
consultant for McKinsey and Company. 
Address: 16 Laramie Rd., Hanover, NH 
03755. Email: —ncrowe@abfn.org 
andy_eichfeld@mckinsey.com e Katherine 


or 


Gamble earned a master’s degree at Boston 


Jennifer then went back to school, earning a | 


master’s degree in creative writing at Sarah 
Lawrence College and a master’s in journal- 


ism at Columbia. After working as a reporter | 


for a New Jersey newspaper for a while, she 
was associate editor of Playgirl magazine so 
she could have more time for acting. She is 
freelancing and performing the role of Lili in 
Claire Chafee’s Why We Have a Body. 
Address: 20 Seaman Ave., Apt. 3J, New York, 
mie 10034. P: 212.569.3640. 
JsteiI}@compuserve.com ® Nathan Wilkes 


Email: 


and Leslie Ann Taylor celebrated the birth of | 


their son, Brennan Nicholas Wilkes, July 27. 
Although Nathan completed a graduate 
degree in bass trombone, he has worked as a 
systems and network administrator since 
1996. Address: 1225 W. 10th Ave. #203, 
pope vel 1[52.. “Email: 
organum@istar.ca 


Vancouver, 


essica Ames married Julie Blumenfeld in a 
commitment ceremony in Brooklyn, New 
York. Among the were Johan 
deBesche, Arlene Sierra, Hans Spencer 
Indigo, and Lori Weinblatt; Tamar Malino 
and Makela Spielman, both ‘94; Amy 
Goeldner 93; Bridget Elliot 92; and Regina 
Sandler-Phillips ’81. Jessica performed last 
summer with Risa Jaroslow and Dancers in a 


guests 


piece entitled Pool Party Paradise at Lincoln 
Out-of-Doors. P: 718.398.4072. 


Email: ames_jessica@hotmail.com ¢ Lee 


Center 


Baker earned a master’s degree in social work 
in 1998 and traveled to Ecuador to work and 


study for six months. She likes working as a 


bilingual school counselor at an elemen- 
tary/middle school in the San Francisco Bay 
area. P: 650.482.5925. Email: leebaker99@ 
yahoo.com * Nancy Crowe and Robert 
“Andy” Eichfeld were married in March in 


INinois. Other Obies in attendance were Bob 
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College and a doctorate in clinical psychology 


in May 1998. She lives in Cambridge while 
she completes a neuropsychology internship 
and to work on her dissertation. Katherine 
married Frank Shirley in June 1998. Obies at 


_ the wedding included Jeff Leftwich and Jen 


Miller Leftwich '90. Email: kbgamble@ 


aol.com ® Tanya Kapka moved to the Boston | 


area for a master’s degree in public health at 
Harvard after living in Oregon where she 
spent three years in medical school. P: 


617.492.4769. Email: tkapka@hsph.har- 


_ vard.edu ® Michael Todd Kovell married 
Catherine Tarpley 96 in February 1999 in | 
Nashville. Among the guests were Obies | 


Darrett Adkins, Ingrid Brevig, Aaron | 


Russell; Emily Casselbury '96; Gaines Post 


95; and Bryan Smith 92. Todd and Catherine | 
are in Seattle where Todd teaches cello and 


electric bass and Catherine works for Seattle 
Weekly, 
Toddkovell@earthlink.net ©® Christopher 
Love lives in Washington, D.C., and teaches 


an alternative newspaper. Email: 


third grade in Silver Spring, Maryland, where 
he is affectionately known as Mr. Love. 


Address: 1462 Chapin St. NW #1, 


_ Washington, D.C., 20009. Email: christo- 


pher.love4@gte.net * Boris Ziser, his wife 


Elizabeth, and older sister Rachel, have wel- 


comed a new addition to their family 
Claudia, born August 24, 1999. Boris is an 


attorney practicing at Willkie Farr & 
Gallagher in New _ York. Email: 


bziser@willkie.com 


Hiren Patel married Shital in a quiet, inti- 
mate ceremony on Long Island in June. 
Among the guests were Neelam Amin, 
Barbara Antonio, Becky Edelstein, Bijal 


| Trivedi, and Amita Vasudeva, Naomi 


Schachter 94; and Alex Kogi 91. Hiren and 
Shital are completing their residencies in the 


Boston area: his in radiology at Brigham 


Women’s Hospital, hers in internal medicine 
at Mount Auburn Hospital. Address: 44 
Washington St. #417, Brookline, MA 02445. 
PS 1G 77Senl 548; 
fordalumni.org ® Kyle Dara Sofman is in 


California teaching music at four elementary 


Email: hiren@stan- 


schools, two preschools, and the local 
of Music and Art. 
Between classes, Kyle sings in a women’s cho- 
Address: 505 Cypress Point Dr., 
Mountain CA 94043. Email: 


Community School 


rus. 
View, 
johnkyle@infinex.com 


Mary Lynn Allen and Brian Bennett ‘94 


were married in Pennsylvania in August. 


Reverend Julie Reuning-Scherer '92 officiat- 


ed, and her husband, Jonathan Reuning- 


Scherer '91, shared his musical talents. Other 
Obies present were Jan Degges and Sarah 
Leupen; K. Scott Alberts, Marina Gresh, 
Andrea Knepper, and Elizabeth Cassidy 
Parker, all '95; and Wendy Waggener ‘94. 
Mary Lynne is working toward a graduate 
degree in piano pedagogy at the University of 
South Carolina, and Brian is studying for a 
master of divinity degree at Lutheran 
Theological Southern Seminary. Address: c/o 
LTSS, 4201 Main St., Box 385, Columbia, SC 
29203. Email: mlobie@world.oberlin.edu ¢ 
Rebecca Carter is studying dance, perfor- 
mance, body work, Jung, and photography and 
has worked as a carpenter, a massage thera- 
pist, and in knife sales. In March 1999 
Rebecca registered at the Penland School of 
Crafts to study iron, glass, and metals. She 
planned to have her first solo show this 
March. Address: c/o Penland School, P.O. Box 
37, Penland, NC 28765. P: 828.765.5918. e 
Katie Green married Richard Beilfuss in 
June 1999. Among the guests were Nick 
Borlan, Portia Blume-Gallegos, and Amy 
Goeldner; Amy Crosson ‘95; Lyn Munno 94; 
and Susan Munkres '90. Katie is continuing 
graduate studies in ecology and restoration at 
the University of Wisconsin-Madison. She 
conducted field research on the rare regal frit- 
illary butterfly that inhabits the dry prairies of 
Wisconsin, and taught last fall in addition to 
keeping up with her own coursework. Email: 


Katie_Green_Beilfuss@world.oberlin.edu ¢ 


Dade Hayes is on the staff of Variety in Los 
Angeles writing about film. He has written 


some IV scripts on spec and revisited his 


Notes 


Oberlin theater roots by taking comedy impro- 
visation classes at the Acme Comedy Theatre, 
where Lisa Kudrow and Adam Carolla got 
their start. He lives with Stella Fridman, his 
companion of three years. Address: 1245 
North Crescent Heights Blvd., Apt. A, West 
Hollywood, CA 90046. P: 323.822.0955. 
Email: dadehayes@yahoo.com ¢ Stephanie 
Hegstad and David Grosskopf '94 welcomed 
Sophie Barlow into their family last June. 
Address: 731 N. 81st St., Seattle, WA 98103. 
Email: grosskop@altavista.net. ¢ Shannon 
Holman is “happy, joyous, and free,” working 
as a “database designer, poet, and pirate.” 
Address: 485 St. John’s PI., Apt. C6, 
Brooklyn, NY 11238. P: 917.256.2102. Email: 
shannon@amlaw.com ¢ Linda Santiman is 
about to produce the second run of her rock 
musical, Vikki Gadget Saves the World, and is 
recording music from her lounge act, “The 
Splendour Girls.” She has been on three 
episodes of TV Lust on Public Access and 
starred in a short film, On Goldie Pond. She 
lives with her girlfriend Angie and two cats. 
Address: 1402 E. Spring St., Seattle, WA 
98122. 
Lisa Fields Thompson, husband Alfred, and 


Email: lsantiman@earthlink.net ¢ 
4-year-old daughter Aliya welcomed twins, 
Kamila and Khalil, May 1, 1999. Lisa is still at 
the Ohio House of Representatives and has a 
part-time law practice which she plans to 
expand to full-time in 2000 or 2001. Address: 
2871 Barclay Square, Columbus, OH 43209. 
Baro 37263320 LThompson@ 
mail.house.state.oh.us © Lynne Wilson mar- 
ried Andrew Myhrum in New York last May. 
Obies there included Jessica Oi, Laura 
Speare, and Hara Marks. After three years 
in the wardrobe department of Another World, 


Email: 


Lynne has moved to another soap, Guiding 
Light. Andy is a talent coordinator for the syn- 
dicated newsmagazine, Heartbeat of the City. 
Email: Lydre@aol.com 


K. Scott Alberts has a doctorate in industri- 
al engineering and management sciences from 
Northwestern and is assistant professor of 
mathematics at St. Olaf College. Email: 
alberts@stolaf.edu ¢ David Arendt has a 


1997 master’s degree from Juilliard in double 


bass performance, and, for the past two years, 
has been freelancing in New York City and 


recording and performing around the world. 


After spending last summer in Japan, he 
moved to the San Francisco Bay area to free- 
lance jazz and classical music. ¢ Michael 
Faison is completing his doctorate in astron- 
omy at the University of Wisconsin-Madison 
after three years of research at the Very Large 
Array radio observatory in Socorro, New 
Mexico. He is visiting professor of physics at 
Beloit College. P: 608.363.2258. Email: 
Web: 
stro.wisc.edu/~faison @ Eric Miller and 
Jennifer Nathanson were married in 
Centerport, New York, October 4, 1998. In 
July Eric graduated from the University of 


faison@maxwell.beloit.edu www. 


lowa with a doctorate in psychology and has a 
full-time, tenure-track position at Kent State 
University. Jennifer and Eric were expecting 
their first child in December 1999. ¢ David 
Storrs worked as a programmer in New York 
1999. After 


Limestone, Maine, he taught at summer 


City until June moving to 


camps and was looking for a job in program- 


ming. Email:  dstorrs@dstorrs.com — or 


www.dstorrs.com 


Paul J. Cunningham is leaving the insurance 


business to begin a new career as an air traffic 


control en route specialist. He hopes to be 
assigned to work at the FAA center in Oberlin, 
although he could be sent anywhere in the con- 
tinental United States. “Safe flying; I'll be 
watching!” he assures us. Address: 15110 
Sprague Rd., #52, Middleburg Heights, OH 
44130. P: 440.816.9866. Email: redmet@ 
itiacess.com @ Matthew Gologor celebrated 
the millennium by training for and completing 
his first-ever NYC marathon, running the five- 
borough course in under four hours. After 
graduation from Oberlin he traveled to Seoul 
where he taught English to 40 classes each 
week, six days each week. Back in the States he 
earned an MA in Teaching English to Speakers 
of Other Languages (TFSOL), and is in his 
third year of teaching ESL at a public high 
school in Flushing, Queens. Address: 64-21 
Booth St. #5C, Rego Park, NY 11374. P: 
718.275.9945. Email: mgologor@aol.com ¢ 


_ Jessica Levine says she was honored to have 


a photograph and a poem published in the 
summer issue of Orion Magazine. After lead- 
ing backpacking adventures for teens in the 
last 


northwest environment 


summer, she 


returned to her job teaching middle school 


environmental science and_ photography. 


Address; 1420 Boylston Ave., #10, Seattle, 
WA 98122. Email: jessicacaron@juno.com ¢ 
Melinda Polner Rothstein and her hus- 
band, Andrew, moved to Cambridge to be 
close to MIT’s Sloan School of Management, 
where Melinda began classes last fall. P: 
617.577.8444. Email: melnandy@tiac.net ¢ 
Beth Sabo bought a house in Saratoga 
Springs in October, just in time for her October 


24th marriage to Lawrence Novik. She was 
expecting to have her New York license and set 
up her massage therapy practice by early 
January 2000. Address: 12 Van Dorn St., 
Saratoga Springs, NY 12866. Daytime P: 
518.583.8831. Email: besabo@nycap.rr.com ® 


_ Malakia Silcott earned a master’s degree in 


college student development and counseling 
at Northeastern University in June. Her new 
job is program coordinator for Student 
Support Services at Brandeis, where she 


advises college students at risk for attrition 


| program. 


and provides personal counseling, tutoring, 
and other resources to 135 students in the 
silcott@brandeis.edu 
Tanya Solomon earned an MM degree at 
Northwestern and, from 1996-1998, per- 
formed in the New World Symphony in 


Email: 


Miami Beach, Florida. For the past four sum- 
mers Tanya has played with the Spoleto 
Festival Orchestra in Italy, and, for the last 


_ year, is principal violist of the Chattanooga 


Symphony and Opera Association. P: 


| 802.348.9300. Email: tanyasolomon@hot- 


mail.com ® Genji Terasaki and Diem Nguyen 


_'94 were married at a Buddhist temple in 


Chicago on October 23. Among the alumni 
from Oberlin were Anne Katahira, Kaho 
Abe, and Chaw Chang; Van Neuyen, Jennifer 
Cabusao, Young Yoo, and Sophia Bae, all ‘97; 
Vince Schleitwiler and Won-Jae Hur, both '96; 
Jennifer Breen, Waleed and Amina Chaudury 
Shafiqullah, and Kang Won Choi, all 94; Jason 
Bivins ‘91; Stuart Payton ’86; Tracey Tsugawa 


_’85; and Professor David and Maggi Kamitsuka 


of the Oberlin religion department. The couple 
is in Detroit where Genji is in his third year of 
medical training at Henry Ford Hospital, an 
affiliate of Case Western Reserve University. 


Diem, after earning an MA at Harvard 


_ Graduate School of Education, works as an 


| agency relations consultant at United Way 


| Community Services of Metro Detroit. Email: 


dinguyen@hotmail.com ¢ Liang-Yun You 


earned a master’s degree at Juilliard last May 
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and is pursuing a DMA at the University of | 


Houston, where she studies with Nancy 
Weems '74. Address: 5400 Braesvalley Dr., 


Apt. 66, Houston, TX 77096. P: 
713.723.3225. Email: liang_you@rocket- 
mail.com 


Andrew Broadstone and Meghan_Terry 
were married June 19, 1999, in Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts. Among the guests were Emily 
Peckham, Benjamin Shaw, Andrew and 
Meghan Ru Robbins, Timothy Field, and 
Ted Cohen; Estella DiGranco '97; Daniel 
Henderson and Kitt Edelstein, both 95; and 
Zelig Kurland 93. ¢ Jessica Dunlap and 
Paul Westbrook announce their engage- 
ment. They swam together on the varsity 
swim teams during the 1993-94 season, but 
lost contact after graduation. They reconnect- 
ed in 1998 with help from the Oberlin 
College Alumni (On-line Community) web- 
page. Address: 284 Tyrella Ave. #8, Mountain 
View, CA 94043. Email: jjdunlap@pacbell.net 


or pwestbro@mail.com ® Edward Holben © 


“Ben-O” Jones moved to Boston in 1998 and 
has been working as the website director for 
The American Prospect, a liberal politics jour- 
nal founded by Robert Kuttner ‘65. He is 
engaged to Tanya Rosen and the couple 
bought a condo in Cambridge. Ben also start- 
ed his own web development company on the 
side and continues to play music in the 
Boston area with Joel Fisher '98. Address: 35 
Pemberton St., #3, Cambridge, MA 02140. 
Email: ben-o@ben-o.com Web: www.ben- 
o.com *® Jon Madof lives in Philadelphia, 
where he is a music teacher, composer, and 
performer. His band, The Michael Taylor/Jon 
Madof Group, performs regularly 
Philadelphia, New York City, and the Mellon 
Jazz and the Philadelphia Fringe festivals. The 
Group has released its first CD, Anamnesis. ® 
Johanna Phelps and Leigh Tomppert say 
they had a blast at Obie Bash Summer '99. 
Address: 1652 W. Division, Chicago, IL 
60622. P: 312.255.3538. Email: phelpsj@ 
newberry.org * Ary Shalizi spent two years 


in 


studying HIV on a research training fellow- 
ship at the National Institutes of Health. In 
1998 he biked 3,254 miles from Seattle to 
Washington, D.C., as a participant in the 
American Lung Association's Big Ride Across 
America, for which he raised $6,000. Ary then 


SPprRinag 2000 


spent a year at NIH as a biologist, studying 

the role of p53 in skin carcinogenesis, and has | 
begun work on a degree at Harvard Medical 
School. Address: 5A Durham St., Somerville, 
MA 02143. Emailshalizi@fas.harvard.edu | 


Noah Bunce spent last summer in San_ 
Francisco after six months of disaster relief 
work in El Salvador. Now he’s at the London 
School of Economics for a master’s degree in | 


development management, with help from the 
Henry Haskell Fellowship from Oberlin. His | 
area of focus is Central Asian development. 
Email: noahbunce@hotmail.com * Rebecca 
Harlan and Benjamin Adams _ became — 
engaged while in Lhasa, Tibet, last August 
and are planning an October 7, 2000, wed- 
ding Atlanta. Rharlan@ 


lasarchitect.com ® Zelda Menard has a mas- 


in Email: 
ters degree in elementary education from 
Wheelock College and is teaching a first- | 
grade transitional Spanish bilingual class in 
the Lowell Public Schools. Address: 95 | 
Hillside St. #3, Boston; MA 02120: P: | 
617.522.6580. Email: zmenard@ hotmail.com 
¢ Rebecca Miller married pianist Danny 
Driver August 29, 1999, and is conducting in 


London. Email: rmaestro@ hotmail.com ®¢ 
Michael Palmer accepted a job as “Low. 
Brass Instructor” at Prairie View A&M. After 
earning a master’s degree in trombone perfor- 
mance at Rice last spring, Michael attended 


the Henry Mancini Institute at UCLA. He 


lives with Kana Kimura '96 in Houston. 
Address: 2416 South Voss Rd. #K316, | 
Houston, x Feed Vivi Email: 


cmikepalmer@netscape.net 


Elana Gartner has worked in a variety of © 
jobs in theater, including the Lincoln Center 
Institute and the Theater Development Fund. 
She backpacked in Europe last fall and is a 


member of a creative writing and mentoring | 


eroup for teenage girls, called Write Now!. 
Elana’s play, Peanut Butter and Jelly, was 
accepted by the Pulse Theater for a profes- | 
sional reading. Address: 552 Second St., 
Brooklyn, NY 11215. Email: elanagartner@ 
world.oberlin.edu @ Caroline Penalva works 
Center 


at the Romberg Tiburon 


Environmental Science, a branch of the biol- 


for | 


ogy department at San Francisco State 
University, as lab manager and research tech- 
nician. Much of their work involves examining 
the ecology of the San Francsico Bay and 
Sacramento Delta area, and she often collab- 
orates with Stephen Bollens ’81. Caroline 
hopes to earn her PhD in marine biology or 
restoration ecology in 2001. Email: cpenal- 
va@sfsu.edu ® Yair Robinson returned from 
Israel for his second year at the Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion in 
Cincinnati. Address: 3101 Clifton Ave., 
Cincinnati. OH 45220" Praia 2245157 ee 
Ben Zelkowicz took time off from the mas- 
ter's program at the California Institute of the 
Arts to animate for Will Vinton Studios, of 
California Raisins fame. He is working on 
their new show, Gary and Mike, premiering on 
Fox. Ben completes a degree in experimental 
animation next fall. P: 503.525.2335. Email: 
gookie@iname.com 


Meagan Willits Holman married Elias 
Holman ’00 on October 16 in the Asia House 
Quadrangle. Among the guests were brides- 
maid Laura Iverson, Scott Remley, Mara 
Zonderman, Matthew Baxter, and Sasha 
Pollack; Gregory Pierce, Jon Chernaik, Simon 
Perrin, Jonathan Simon, Lisa Wolfe, Beckey 
Egeland, Sarah Brown, and Anne Grenon, all 
‘00; and Aurora Nealand and Jane Blaney ‘01. 
Email: mwholman@holtones.com * C. Matt 
Newburn is an intern in the office of State 
Senator Fingerhut, representative for 
Northeast Cleveland. Matt works with con- 
stituent cases, drafts legislation, and is doing 
research on aging in the gay community. 
Address: 58 W. California Ave., Columbus, OH 
43202. P: 614.728.8492. 


burn@maild.sen.state.oh.us 


Email: mnew- 


Corrections from our Winter 1999 issue: 


Louise Coates Hardie ’29, whose death was 
reported in “Losses,” was inadvertently listed as a 
member of the class of 1928. 


David Cazden Kleinschmidt of Manchester, 
New Hampshire, is a double degree first-year 
student who is among Class of 2003 Oberlin 

legacies. His mother, Elizabeth Cazden, 
graduated in 1971. Unfortunately their names 


were inadvertently omitted from the legacy 


listing in the last issue. 


Losses in the 


Oberlin Family 


FACULTY 


Ellsworth C. Carlson died July 24, 1999, in 
Oberlin, Ohio, after a long illness. He was 82. 
He is survived by his wife, Florence Dunn 
Carlson '40; sons James R. Carlson ‘69 and 
Frank S. Carlson ’71; 
Memorial Minute will be published in a future 
issue of OAM. 


and two daughters. A 


Norman Grant, professor of geology at 
Oberlin College from 1969-1976, died in 
Appleton, Wisconsin, July 31, 1999, succumb- 
ing to leukemia after several years of illness. He 
was 65. After leaving Oberlin he taught at 
Miami University, Ohio, where he directed the 
isotope geochemistry laboratory until 1996. 
With his graduate students he published sever- 
al papers on the age and origin of rocks from 
many areas of North and Central America as 
well as Greenland and Africa. At the time of his 
death he was an emeritus professor of geology 
at Lawrence University. He leaves two daugh- 
ters, Alexandra Grant and Florence Hickman 
Grant, and two sons, Olav and Finn Bjornerud. 
His sister and extended family reside in his 


native Scotland. 


1921 
C. Catherine Oberly, a librarian for many 


years, lived to be 100 years old. She graduat- 
ed from Carnegie Library School, Oxford 
( leveland 


University of Pittsburgh 


University, College, and the 


\fter wo 


“ing as an 
educator in the Pennsylvania school system, 
| S Steel in 


she Was a librarian al 


Monroeville, retiring in 1964. Miss Oberly 
died September 11, 1999, at a nursing home 


in Morgantown, West Virginia. 


Mary Lenox Parr, organist and_ pianist, 
earned a masters degree in education at 
Butler University. She studied at South 
Dakota State University before teaching 
school in California and Indiana. Mrs. Parr 
was director of music at the local Methodist 
Church in Lebonon, Indiana, for 20 years, 
and gave private piano lessons to students in 
the community. She died April 6, 1999, in 
Lebanon at age 96, leaving two children, six 


grandchildren, and eight great-grandchildren. 


1922 


Nina Marie Mitchell Gideon reached age 


100 after a lifetime of volunteer and church- 
related work. She spent years directing the 
Associated Services for the Blind in Phila- 
delphia before her retirement in 1965. She died 


in Roxborough, Pennsylvania, July 20, 1999. 


Genevieve Porter Howard, 99, died in 


Blairsville, Pennsylvania. A graduate of the 


Conservatory, she played organ in the 
Methodist Church for many years. Three 
daughters, 11 grandchildren, and 15 great 


grandchildren survive her. 


1923 

Ethel Metcalf Curtis returned to the campus 
to become director of several Oberlin College 
dormitories in the 1950s before she retired. She 
was one of several in her family to attend 
Oberlin, including daughters Virginia Curtis 
Siddall 50, Susan Curtis Seaman '55, and son 
William °57. Her husband, Howard °15, and 
their son, Howard ‘50, preceded her in death. 
She leaves 11 grandchildren and nine great- 
grandchildren. Mrs. Curtis died November 7 


1999, in Medford Leas, New Jersey. 


1924 


Karl H. Augenbaugh returned to Oberlin in 


1953 as an assistant treasurer and, five years 
later, was named treasurer, a position he held 
until his retirement in 1969. Active in many 
church and community service volunteer posi 
tions, Mr. Augenbaugh was chair of the board 
for First Church in Oberlin and acted as class 
president for many years. He died September 
22, 1999, at his home in Aurora, Ohio, at age 


96, leaving his wife and three sons. 


1925 
Mathilde McKinney, pianist, teacher, and 
1999.10 


composer, died December 6, 
Franconia, New Hampshire, at age 95. The 
eldest of seven children, she graduated from 
studied piano at 


1940s, Mrs. 


McKinney was the orchestra pianist for the 


the Conservatory and 
Juilliard. In the 1930s and 
Pittsburgh Symphony under Fritz Reiner. She 
studied composition during this time, and 
taught piano and composition at Westminster 
Choir College. Her students over the years 
included conductor Lorin Maazel, composer 
John Harbison, and pianist Robert Miller. 
While at Princeton she worked with Roger 
Sessions and Ed Cone, and premiered Mr. 
Cone’s Piano Concerto with the Princeton 
1962-0. vies; 


McKinney moved to New Hampshire in 1974 


Symphony Orchestra in 
where she taught piano until she was 89, also 
performing regularly with the North Country 
Chamber Players. She is survived by a son and 


two grandchildren. 


Ethel Scott Phipps was an instructor of 
Oberlin and the 


piano and theory at 
University of Illinois, and taught piano pri- 
vately following her retirement. She died in 
October 1998 in Clinton, Iowa. A daughter 
survives her. Her husband, Harris Eugene 


Phipps Be predeceased her. 


Geraldine Solomon Rickards earned an 
MA in art education at Columbia and was 
associate professor of art at Miami University. 
She often exhibited her art in major museums, 
lectured on art history, and volunteered exten- 
sively at the Red Cross and church groups. 
She died June 25, 1999, in Kingstown, 
Massachusetts, at age 95. A daughter, a son, 
five grandchildren, and five great-grandchil- 
dren survive her. She was predeceased by her 


husband, Reese F. Rickards '23. 


Max H. Webster died December 21, 


at age 97 in Brattleboro, Vermont. After grad 


1999. 


uating from Union Seminary in 1929 he spent 
six years during the depression and the 
drought in a frontier pastorate in Montana. 
He returned to Vermont as a Congregational 
Conference minister committed to rural min 
istry, which he served from 1940 through 
1965. His strong beliefs about social justice 


included his Opposition to the forced intel 


ment of Japanese-Americans during World 


War II and the dropping of the atomic bomb. 
He helped to design the program for the set- 
tlement of displaced persons after the war, 
and sponsored several families in Burlington. 
He was outspoken early in the civil rights 
movement and pioneered the hiring of 


minorities and women in ministerial posi- 


tions. He gave the opening invocational | 


prayer the night Jimmy Carter was nominated 
at the Democratic National Convention in 


1976. He leaves three children, including 


Harris Webster 56; Donald Webster '58, and | 


Susan Webster Chamberlain '63; ten grand- 
children; seven great-grandchildren; and two 
brothers, Donald ’23 and Everard, °34 
Webster. 


1926 
Harriet McMahill Bradley was a member 


of the Musical Union, the Oberlin College 


Choir, and the Women’s Glee Club at 


Oberlin. Following her graduation, she taught | 


piano at Shorter College, Georgia. Mrs. 


Bradley died July 7, 1999, in Aurora, 


Colorado. 


1927 
Estella Sager Parrott taught school in 
Michigan and Ohio, and for the next 33 years 
assisted her husband in his Baptist Church 
ministry in Garfield, Ohio. Mrs. Parrott is 
survived by her husband; two daughters; two 
sons, including Harry B. Parrott, Jr. ‘60; 13 
grandchildren; 20 great-grandchildren; and 


two great-great-grandchildren. 


Carlie Junod Sherman studied at Indiana 
State College and Indiana University in 


preparation for her career as an elementary 


school teacher. She taught at Lima | 


Elementary School in Howe, Indiana. Mrs. 


Sherman died March 30, 1999, in Papillon, | 


Nebraska, leaving her husband, two children, 


and four grandchildren. 


1928 


William Duncan Allen was professor of 


music at Howard University, where he taught 
until 1935. He earned a master’s degree in 
music at Oberlin in 1936 and was awarded an 
honorary doctoral degree in music by the 
Center for Urban Black Studies. In 1944 he 
was asked to accompany prominent tenor 
Todd Duncan on a ten-year concert tour, after 


which he moved to San Francisco to serve as 
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Memorial Minute 


MARJORIE HOOVER 
1910-1999 


Emeritus Professor of Russian 


MARJORIE HOOVER was born Marjorie Lawson in New York City on Feb. 1, 1910. 
She took her BA and MA at Smith College, majoring in French and German, then stud- 
ied at the University of Bonn, where she completed a doctorate in 1934. In later years 
she turned to the study of Russian, earning an additional MA in that language from Yale 
in 1962. 

She arrived at Oberlin to teach German in 1938, after brief teaching stints of one year 
at St. Xavier in Chicago and two years at Swarthmore, and was tenured by 1939. The fact 
that she was a tenured faculty member did not, however, keep her altogether clear of 
Oberlin’s notorious nepotism rule after she married Andrew Hoover, of the English depart- 
ment. She reasserted her status partly by adding Russian to her list of fluent languages and 
helping her home department, with which she had had a somewhat troubled relation, 
expand its offerings in an entirely new direction. I got the feeling from talking to her in later 
years that she often felt unappreciated, as one of the few women faculty in her time, and 
discriminated against because she happened to be a faculty spouse. 

Whatever her difficulties, she made herself into an extremely effective and beloved 
teacher of Russian. One of her former students remarks that “At a time when many 
Russian teachers taught only the passive skill of reading comprehension, Professor Hoover 
encouraged active speaking and writing. She thought nothing of having students ‘master’ 
the alphabet in one day. To her, grammar was something to ‘swallow whole’ so that one 
could get on with the interesting work of talking with others, reading great literature, and 
then writing about it” (Edith Clowes). She also regularly took students to the USSR for 
summer study in Leningrad, and astonished them by swimming each morning in the Neva 
River. Her energy, her love of language and literature, and her exacting scholarship all set a 
particularly important example for her women students in those years. She retired from 
Oberlin in 1976, at the then-compulsory age of 65, taught at Wells College during 1977, 
and then retired permanently to New York City with her husband. There she biked all over 
the city, swam daily, supported the theater and opera extensively, and positively flowered as 
a scholar of the German and Russian theater. At the time of her death last April, for exam- 
ple, she had nearly completed a new book on the theater director, Nikolai Okhlopkoy. 

Marjorie’s scholarship, while it ranged around a good deal among textbooks on Kafka 
and Anne Frank, articles on Dada, translations from German and Russian writers, and 
encyclopedia entries, was squarely based in her love of twentieth-century experimental the- 
ater, as exemplified in her two heroes, Bertolt Brecht and V. E. Meyerhold. Her book on the 
latter in 1974, Meyerhold: The Art of Conscious Theater, was nominated for a National Book 
Award. She followed it with a monograph on Aleksandr Ostrovsky in 1978 and a second 
study of Meyerhold, Meyerhold and His Set Designers, in 1988. 1994 saw her edition of 
Goncharov’s An Ordinary Story, which she translated and introduced both in its fictional 
form and its dramatic adaptation by Viktor Rozov, 

This brief account at least suggests the steady illumination that her scholarly enterprises 
brought to her life, both during her teaching career and long after it. She kept her mind and 
body vigorous and productive, right to the end, and exemplified the passion for education 
and literature that has been a proud part of Oberlin’s tradition. 

Marjorie Hoover died April 25, 1999. 


Davip P. Youn is the Longman Professor of English and Creative Writing. This Minute was 


adopted by a rising vote of the General Faculty on February 29, 2000. 
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minister of music at South Berkeley 
Community Church. Mr. Allen acted as 
director of Berkeley's Junior Bach Festival for 
20 years and wrote for several newspapers as 
a music critic and columnist. In 1991, he was 
presented with the publisher's Award of 
Excellence from the San Francisco-Oakland- 
Berkeley Post. He 


August 19, 1999, in Richmond, California. 


was 92 when he died 


Dorothy Hinkley Erickson continued her 
post-graduate studies at the University of 
Chicago Conservatory of Music. After moving 
to La Grange, Illinois, in 1936, she worked at 
Grace Lutheran Church as organist, choir 
director, and director of music. She was 93 
when she died on October 14, 1999, and is 
survived by her son, a daughter, ten grand- 
children, 23 great-grandchildren, and a 


great-great-grandchild. 


1929 

Margaret Haley Alcorn earned a master's 
degree in English at the University of 
Washington and taught high school for two 
years before retiring to concentrate on com- 
munity service and politics. Mrs. Alcorn 
served as the Republican precinct commit- 
teewoman, and the Issaquah (Wash.) area 
Republican chairperson. She worked briefly 
for the Department of Commerce in 
Washington, D.C., and for the election board 
in Seattle. She died October 24, 1999, in 
Issaquah. Two daughters and seven grand- 


children survive her. 


Mary Jeanette Grant Campbell, age 92, 


died at her home in Sebastopol, California, 
December 2, 1999. After earning a master's 
degree at USC, she made her home in Santa 
Monica and worked for the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. She is survived by a daughter, 


grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. 


Marjorie Folk Hawk was employed as an 
editor and writer on several magazines and 
newspapers, including positions on the edito- 
rial staff of Your Garden and Home Magazine, 
and as society editor of the Ashtabula Star- 
Beacon. Mrs. Hawk was also a copywriter in 
the advertising department of The Higbee 
Company and the Young and Rubican, Inc. 
advertising agency. She died June 18, 1999, 
in Oceanside, California, survived by her 


husband. 


Mabel Porterfield Hukle came to Oberlin 
for her teaching certificate after earning a BA 
at Western Michigan University. She taught 
elementary school in Michigan and Idaho and 
spent her free time volunteering at Hackley 
Hospital in Michigan. Mrs. Hukle died 
November 5, 1998, in Baltimore and is sur- 
vived by her son and her sister, Helen 


Porterfield ’29. 


John A. Louis earned a master’s degree in 
social administration at Ohio State University 
in 1940. After serving in World War II, he was 
executive director of the Ohio Tuberculosis 
and Health Association until his retirement in 
1972. He with the 


Government National 


was a_ volunteer 
Council of the 
Conference of Tuberculosis Workers. Mr. 
Louis was 91 when he died July 15, 1999, in 
Columbus, Ohio, survived by two sons and 
three grandchildren. His brother, Robert 


Louis ‘28, predeceased him. 


Helen MacAllister Reeder earned an asso- 
ciate’s degree at Lenox Junior College and a 
bachelor’s degree at Carleton College before 
earning a master’s degree in history at Oberlin 
in 1929. She was president of the League of 
Women Voters, vice-president of the Girl 
Scout Council, and served on the Woman's 
Board of the Field Museum in Chicago and 
the advisory board of the Chicago Art 
Institute. Mrs. Reeder worked with several 
local and national organizations, including the 
Philanthropic Educational Organization and 
the American Red Cross. She died June 25, 
1999, in Greensboro, Vermont, at 94. A son, 
daughter, five grandchildren, and two great- 
grandchildren survive her. 

Stuart Leeson Schoff, retired US. 
Geological Survey geologist, died June 28, 
1999, in Maryville, Tennessee, at age 91. He 
was known for his outstanding ability to write, 
edit, and review technical reports. He pub- 
lished 


resources, and trained foreign nationals over- 


many reports in ground-water 
seas to conduct ground-water investigations 
and organize their own agencies. Mr. Schoff 
joined the USGS in 1937 and remained there 
for 26 years, leaving only four years for mili- 
tary service during World War I] when he was 
Bes, 


Engineers. He was granted the Department of 


a captain in the Army Corps. of 


the Interior's Meritorious Service Award to 
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recognize his notable career in ground-water 
hydrology, and for his outstanding contribu- 
tions to the development of hydrology in the 
overseas program and the United States. Mr. 
Schoff is survived by his wife, a daughter, and 
two granddaughters. 


1930 
Eugene C. Eastman was a research chemist 
at Standard Oil Company and a chemist at 
Monsanto Chemical Company before his 
retirement in 1994. He died September 13, 
1999, at 82, in New London, Ohio. 


Ruth Hedges Hebensberger taught school 
at the East Deer Junior High School in 


died 


August 2, 1999, at her home in Smethport, 


Creighton until her marriage. She 


Pennsylvania, at the age of 81. 


1931 
Sallie Griswold Braden married the late 
Kenneth Braden, an accountant for Oberlin 
College, soon after graduating from Kinder- 
garten Training School. She was in Westlake, 
Ohio, when she died September 9, 1999, at age 
88. Her son and grandson survive her. 


1932 

Charles D. Howell worked as a biological 
teacher and researcher, and was later profes- 
sor of biology at University of Redlands in 
1952. After his 1977,. Ma 
Howell volunteered at the San Bernardino 


retirement in 


County Museum, where he was named cura- 
tor of entomology. A deacon of his church, he 
was also a Boy Scout leader. He died of con- 
L999 Sein 


Redlands, California, at age 88. His wife; a 


gestive heart failure April 7, 


daughter; a son; two granddaughters; and his 


brother, William R. Howell °35 survive him. 


Louise McCreery Lee taught piano and 


was technical librarian at Great Western 
Sugar Company in Denver before becoming a 
homemaker. She died February 9, 1999, in 


Morgan County, Colorado. 


John Thomas was owner and operator of 
Thomas Communion Service Company. After 
retirement he devoted his time to the local 
United Church of Christ and the Orchard 
Hills Tennis Club. He died July 10, 1999, at 
the age of 89, leaving his wife, two grandchil- 


dren, and three great-grandchildren. 
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Paul A. Thomas, 89, died of congestive heart 
failure at his home in Albuquerque. He was a 
sociology professor at DePauw University from 
1946 until 1975, actively involved in the civil 
rights movement. He enjoyed playing the 
washboard with the Ducks of Dixieland, a 
small jazz combo. He was a quarterback on the 
Oberlin’s football team, and, later, after serv- 
ing in the Navy in World War II, he earned a 
PhD at Indiana University. He is survived by 


three sons and two grandsons. 


1933 
Mildred May Locke Chapin identified her- 
self primarily as a housewife, although she was a 
competent historian, bird watcher, licensed air- 
plane pilot, weaver, and potter. She also played 
the piano and organ and taught in the Oberlin 
public schools. In 1994 she was recognized as 
Historian of the Year by the United Methodist 
Historical Society of Ohio for her history of the 
First Methodist Church in Oberlin. Mrs. 
Chapin died September 28, 1999, at 86. Her 
two sons, a daughter, five grandchildren, and 12 


great-grandchildren survive her. 


Jane Morrison Dickerson earned a master’s 


degree in art history in 1937 at the University 
of Chicago, and from 1940 to 1958 was in 
Washington, D.C., working as a docent at the 
National Gallery of Art. In 1958 Mrs. 
Dickerson moved to Indianapolis where she 
helped establish the Friends of Art program at 
Indiana University. Music was another strong 
interest, and she was membership chair and 
regional director of the Women's Committee 
of the Indiana State Symphony Society. She 
was a volunteer at Bloomington Hospital and 
served on the board of directors for Planned 
Parenthood. Mrs. Dickerson died July 2, 1999, 
in Indianapolis, leaving two daughters, a son, 
and two grandchildren. Her sister, Helen 


Nelson ’35, survives her. 


Henrietta Spain Gallop taught in several 
private schools, including Miss Harris’ Florida 
School in Miami and the Eastlake School in 
Ohio until her retirement in 1968. She died 
October 7, 1998, in Willoughby, Ohio, sur- 
vived by a daughter. Her husband, Clinton 


tice Gallop ’32, preceded her in death. 


Marion Diack Reeves died March 13, 1999, 


in Solomons, Maryland, survived by her hus- 


band, two daughters, and a son. 
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Sara Young Zittel studied drama and socio- 
logy at SUNY-Buffalo and was a family case 
worker for the Department of Social Welfare 
in Buffalo. She died November 17, 1999, in 
Hudson, Ohio, survived by her husband and 
two daughters. 


1934 


Molly Burroughs Boerner earned a master’s 
degree at Columbia in 1939 and was program 
Church in 
Englewood, New Jersey, until World War II 


when she directed USOs in Arkansas and 


director for a Presbyterian 


Mississippi, developing programs for war 
workers and service men. Mrs. Boerner taught 
New 


California, and, after retirement, was a leader 


education in and 


special Jersey 
in the Stephen Ministry and several communi- 
ty groups, including the Democratic Club and 
the Contemporary Books Group of AAUW. 
She died April 14, 1999, in Walnut Creek, 
California, at the age of 86. A daughter and a 


sister, Carol DeWolf ’37, survive her. 


Ruth Morrow Braun was an art teacher from 
1962 to 1974 in North Ridgeville, Avon, and 
Elyria schools, and a member of the Elyria 


YWCA Artcrafters. Her husband, J. Paul 


Braun °35, a daughter, and a son survive her 
death at age 87 on May 3, 1999, in Olmstead 
Township, Ohio. 


James S. Crafts taught in a number of states 


in the Midwest until he was interrupted by his 
service in the U.S. Navy, where he was com- 
missioned to do watercolor paintings of fleet 
post offices throughout the South Pacific. 
After the war, he earned a master’s degree at 
Columbia and a second master’s degree and a 
doctorate at Yale. Mr. Crafts taught art at sev- 
eral colleges throughout the country before 
retiring in 1979. After his move to Sedona, 
Arizona, in 1984, he was a juried member of 
the Northern Arizona Watercolor Society. He 
died August 2, 1999, at his home at age 86. 
His wife, Louise Evenden Crafts '35, and two 


children survive him. 


Lois Schoonover Kent earned a masters 


degree in geology at Cornell, and, during the 


1940s. was a junior geologist and assistant 
geologist for the U.s. Geological Survey in 
Washington, D.C. She taught geology at the 
University of Illinois in 1954 and was a geolo- 


gist. emerita, working for the Illinois State 


Geological Survey, from 1956 to 1985. Mrs. 
Kent of 


Ithaca, 


was a charter member the 


Paleontolgical Research Institute of 
New York. She died in Illinois at age 86 on 
September 21, 1999. Her husband, Louis R. 
Kent '35, and sister, Emma Schoonover '29, 


preceded her in death. A daughter survives her. 


Evelyn Moore Ryall was the daughter of 
David R. Moore, a professor of history at 


Oberlin for many years. She was an expert in 
ballroom, round- and square-dancing, and 
performed regularly at dance conventions 
throughout the U.S. She died February 24, 
1999, in Shelton, Connecticut, leaving two 
sons and several grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. She was preceded in death by 
her husband, Wallace Ryall ’31. Her sister, 
Marian Moore Meridith ‘41; a brother, 
Norman H. Moore, and his wife, Jean Titus 
Moore, both '38, survive her. 

Katherine Birdseye Votaw died in 
December in Fall River, Massachusetts, 
where she lived with her daughter for the last 
three years of a long illness. She was 86. Born 


she the 


Conservatory before settling into family life 


in Hawaii, graduated from 


stateside. She leaves a son and two daughters. 


Lillian Kennedy Welsch died in Erie, 
Pennsylvania, August 22, 1999, after a brief 
illness. She was 89. Mrs. Welsch taught vocal 
music at several public schools. Her husband, 


a daughter, and two grandchildren survive her. 


1935 


Mabel Bethea Tuckley studied at Western 
Reserve University where she earned a sec- 
ond bachelor’s degree, this time in library 
science. From 1937 to 1940 she was librarian 
for the Free Public Library in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. Mrs. Tuckley died August 29, 1999, in 
Westlake, Ohio, at 86. Her husband, Henry 
H. Tuckley ‘34, preceded her in death; she is 


survived by her brother, Philip Bethea °34. 


1936 

Richard Anderson Aszling was the first in 
his family to finish high school. He went to 
Oberlin on a four-year Miller scholarship, 
and, although he majored in political science, 
he took great joy in his work in astronomy. He 
was an aviation writer and editor for the 


Dayton, Ohio, Daily News, covering engineer 
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ing projects at Wright Field that produced 
American warplanes. He filed copy for his own 
paper, The New York Model 


Airplane News. In 1940 he switched from 


Times, and 
journalism to corporate public relations, work- 
ing for the Borden Company in Columbus, 
Ohio, and later, at the executive headquarters 
in New York City. This was the beginning of a 
long career that included time with General 
Foods Corporation, the Interpublic Group, 
and a partnership in a public relations coun- 
seling firm. He rejoined General Foods and 
was made vice president of public relations 
and public affairs in 1968. Mr. Aszling pio- 
neered corporate strategies for promoting 
“convenience” foods and maintaining positive 
relations with consumer activists. He was one 
of the first corporate PR executives to work 
with an African-American advisor to improve 
his employer's status in the African-American 
community. He was a charter member of the 
John Frederick Oberlin Society. He is survived 
by his wife, four children, six grandchildren 


and a great-grandson. 


Dorothy Haworth Bonnell married Allen 
Bonnell ’33 in 1933, and the couple did relief 


work together for the American Friends 
Service Committee in France during the early 
1940s. She was awarded the District Service 
Award from the Wallingford/Swarthmore 
school district in 1984 for her efforts to create 
libraries in the elementary schools. Mrs. 
Bonnell was editor of The Personnel Journal 
and was a prolific writer with five published 
novels. She often tutored elementary school 
students in reading, writing, and foreign lan- 
guages. She died June 8, 1999, in Wallingford, 
Pennsylvania, survived by her husband, four 
children, and four grandchildren. 


Joseph Anthony Hofrichter [I graduated 
with dual degrees in organ and music educa- 
tion and taught at Dakota Wesleyan University 
for three years before returning to Oberlin in 
1941 to earn a master’s degree. After World 
War Il he taught organ at Oklahoma State 
College before returning to teach at the 
Conservatory in 1950. He left teaching briefly 
for a business career in New York City. In 
1957 he moved to California where he taught 
organ, music theory, and conducted chorus 
and orchestra at Hollywood High School, 
retiring in 1974. Dakota Wesleyan University 


conferred the honorary master of fine arts 
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degree in 1987. Mr. Hofrichter moved to | 


Oberlin in 1991, and stayed until 1998, before 


settling in Mitchell, South Dakota, where he | 


died July 17, 1999, at the age of 86. 


Myron Nichols earned a doctorate in physics | 


at MIT in 1939 and became an authority on 


upper atmosphere sounding and sampling, 


publishing several technical articles about his | 


of 


System. He taught electrical engineering at 


co-invention 


California Institute of Technology and was | 


professor of aeronautical engineering at 
University of Michigan. Mr. Nichols received 
the 1972 Pioneer award from the National 
Aerospace Electronics conference for his work 
in telemetry, and later worked as a consultant 
in La Jolla, California. He died May 14, 1999, 


in Ramona, California. His wife survives him. 


Paul Pettinga was organist and choirmaster 
of several churches until World War II, when 
he served with the Eighth Air Force in 
England, earning the Air Medal and the 
European Theater Ribbon. After the war Mr. 
minister of music at a 


Pettinga was 


the NDRC_ Telemetering | 


Presbyterian church in Houston, and later was | 


a professor and associate director of the 


School of Music at the University of Illinois 


until his retirement in 1975. He was on sever- 


al committees at the University and performed 
in as many as 35 recitals a year, still making 
time to teach private organ lessons and assist 
in the designs of more than a dozen pipe 
organs throughout the country. In recognition 
of his contributions to the Champaign- 
the mayors of both 
declared October 15, 1989, to be Paul 
Pettinga Day. He died October 28, 1999, in 


Urbana at 85. He is survived by three daugh- 


Urbana area, cities 


ters, seven grandchildren, and two great- 
His 


ettinga ‘32, preceded him in death 


randchildren. wife, Pauline 


P 


Vivian Hoag Reehorst died March 1, 1999, 
in Westlake, Ohio. Her husband, two children, 


Wagar 


three grandchildren, and five great-grand-— 


children survive her. 


a7 


Robert Hemingway, 92, a former educator 


and professional musician, earned his master’s 
degree in piano at Oberlin and performed with 
legendary black vocalist Roland Hayes and 


W.C. Handy, regarded by many as the father of 


the blues. Mr. Hemingway taught music at 
Fisk University (where Mr. Hayes was trained) 
and played for the Fisk Jubilee Singers. Later 
he served as assistant principal at Hough 
Elementary School in Cleveland before being 
named principal at Anton Elementary School, 
a post he held until his retirement. He died 
June 1, 1999, at the Mt. Sinai Medical Center 


in Cleveland. 


William R. Winship was drafted into the 
Armed Forces in 1941. Following his discharge 
in 1946 he moved to Massachusetts, where he 
assumed ownership and management of a 
laundry route, later expanding to sales and ser- 
vices of major appliances. Following the death 
of his wife in 1997, he was persuaded to move 
closer to his family in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, where he stayed until his 
death of leukemia July 16, 1999, at age 83. 
Four children and six grandchildren survive 
him. His sister, Mary Winship Landgrebe '42, 


preceded him in death. 


1938 
James A. Richards 
at Duke. He taught at Bucknell, and later at 


r. earned his doctorate 


several other institutions before his appoint- 
ment as dean of instruction at Philadelphia 
Community College. He taught physics, math, 
astronomy, and computer science at New York 
State University College of Technology until 
his retirement. Mr. Richards was co-author of 
Physics of the Atom and other significant texts. 
A member of the American Society of Friends, 


the 


Alternatives to Violence Project. He died July 


he was a committed volunteer for 
28, 1998, in Crossville, Tennessee, of compli- 
cations of ALS (Lou Gehrig's Disease). He is 
survived by his wife, Marion F. Richards ‘38, 
four children, and 11 grandchildren, and pre- 


deceased by his sister, Laura R. Lowe 32. 


Katherine Stiven Strong met her husband, 


the late Robbins Strong '34, at Oberlin, and 
worked for a time at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in Cleveland before they 
sailed to China as missionaries. They were 
taken prisoner by the Japanese army there, and 
repatriated to the U.S. in 1943. Mrs. Strong 
remained in the States to raise their children 
and to study at the Graduate School of 
Theology at Oberlin. She later rejoined her 
husband to travel Korea, and 


to China, 


throughout Europe and Africa before accept 
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ing a post that helped with programs related to 
the United Nations and international affairs. 
Retiring 1978, lived 


Switzerland, before moving to Claremont, 


in she in Valais, 
California. During her time there, she volun- 
teered in an assisted living facility, worked 
with the League of Women Voters, and sang in 
the Pilgrim Place Chorale. She died October 
6, 1999, at the age of 82, predeceased by her 
husband. Her daughter Jeanne R. Strong- 
Cevitch "66; two sons, John S. Strong 69 and 
Tracy B. Strong ‘63; and granddaughter Anna 
M. Strong ‘01 survive her. 


1939 

Donald Bishop Gibson, after earning a mas- 
ter's degree in music in 1946 at Northwestern 
University, was director of the Butler High 
School band and orchestra for 34 years while, 
at the same time, directing the choir at St. 


Mark’s Lutheran Church. In 1984 Mr. Gibson 


was honored by the Tuesday Musical Club of 


Butler for his contributions to the community. 
After his retirement, Mr. Gibson traveled to 
Japan where he studied with Dr. Shinchi 
Suzuki, who developed the world-famous 
Suzuki method of piano and violin instruction. 
Mr. Gibson died January 15, 1999, in Butler, 
Pennsylvania, and is survived by his wife and 
three children. 


Elizabeth Von Herrmann earned a master's 
degree in 1945 at Northwestern University 


and studied further at the University of | 


Alabama-Birmingham. From 1939 to 1940 she 
taught music in Liberty, Alabama, and served 
as director of music and for the 
Birmingham Board of Education until her 


choir 


retirement in 1977. She died February 18, 
1999, in Birmingham, and is survived by two 


children. 


1940 

Ralph Knapp earned a MAT at Harvard in 
1942, and in 1944 was in Guam for a year with 
a USAF training unit. He and his wife adopt- 
ed their first son; a second son was born in 
1950. Despite suffering a severe case of polio 
in 1955, Mr. Knapp became a professor at the 
University of Cincinnati, where he worked in 
the placement of engineering co-op students 
until his retirement in 1988. He died June 8, 
1999, in North Bend, Ohio, survived by his 
wife, two sons, and his brother, William G. 
Knapp ‘49, 
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William Allen MacDonald held a master’s 
degree in classical archaeology and a doctor- 
al degree, both from Johns Hopkins. In 1945 


he began teaching art history at Western 


Maryland College, where he remained until 
1957. He later was an assistant director of 
the Baltimore Museum of Art and professor 
of art and archaeology at George Washington 
University. He lectured on Oriental rugs 
throughout the country and traveled exten- 
sively in Turkey and the Middle East. Mr. 
MacDonald died February 27, 1999, in 
Butler, Pennsylvania, leaving his wife and 
two children. 


Elton L. Mosher died September 21, 1999, 
in Rialto, California. He was a music teacher, 
educator, and librarian who promoted music 
to individuals in all walks of life. A daughter 


survives him. 


Gordon Lee Taylor worked at Bausch & 
Lomb until he entered the service in 1943. 
He attended meteorology school in Grand 
Rapids, received his commission as second 
lieutenant in the Army, and was placed in 
charge of the meteorology section of Bowman 
Field. He returned to the firm at the end of 
the war, and was promoted to senior oph- 
thalmic engineer. Mr. ‘Taylor received special 
recognition for his research into trifocal lens 
requirements. He died April 13, 1998, in 
Fairport, New York. 


Ruth Schram _Farwell’s degrees from 
Columbia qualified her for social work in 
New York City and Westchester County 


schools, where she worked until her retire- 


ment in 1982. After moving to California, Mrs. 
Farwell operated Country Cloth, a retail store, 
until another move, this time to Ashland, 
Oregon, in 1990. She was president of the 
Saturday Weavers’ Guild of Rogue Valley, trea- 


surer of the local branch of League of Women 


Voters, and president of the local chapter olf 


the American Association of University 
Women, the Rogue Valley Handweavers and 
Far Out Fibers, the Drama Dialogue Group, 
and Southern Oregon Learning — in 
Retirement, and other charitable endeavors. 
Mrs. Farwell died July 27, 1999, in Ashland, 
Oregon, of complications of a stroke. She is 
survived by her husband, a daughter, a son, a 


stepson, and step-grandchildren. 


Cyrus William Rohrer Hamlin met his 


future wife, pianist Jean VanShute ’41, at the 
Oberlin Conservatory. After their marriage, the 
Hamlins led distinguished careers as ministers 
of music for several churches including 
Amherst Community Church in Snyder, New 
York. Mr. Hamlin founded the Amherst Gilbert 
and Sullivan Players, producing and directing 
all but three of the entire Gilbert and Sullivan 
repertoire. He gave several solo performances 
with the Buffalo Metropolitan Opera 
Workshop. Mr. Hamlin died September 21, 
1999, in Buffalo, New York at age 81. His wife, 
three children and eight grandchildren, includ- 
ing Darcy Hamlin '92, survive him, as does his 
brother, Earle Hamlin ’36. 


Charlotte Crossley Winter was an econo- 
mist with the U.S. Treasury Department for 


several years after earning a master’s degree at 
the School of Law and Diplomacy at Tufts in 
1942. She later worked on the administrative 
staff at the University of Michigan while vol- 
unteering at the PTA, the Ann Arbor Public 
Library Advisory Council, and as a junior high 
school tutor and remedial reading helper. She 
died October 13, 1999, in Ann Arbor, survived 
by her son. Her husband and her brother, 
Robert Nelson Crossley '46, predeceased her. 


943 
Phyllis J. Christman studied at Loyola, the 


University of Southern California, and the 
Goethe Institute, and taught English and 
physical education in the Ohio and California 
school systems. In 1953, she took a leave of 
absence to teach elementary physical educa- 
tion in an Army school in Tokyo, then spent 
several years teaching in Europe before her 
return to the States. In 1979 she retired as 
teacher-counselor in the Los Angeles City 
school system. She died December 26, 1998, 


in Los Osos, California. 


Dorothy Dregalla Henschen studied with 


Carlos Salzedo at the Harp Colony, then 
taught music at the University of Texas, Mt. 
Union College, the University of Akron, and 
Malone College. Mrs. Henschen was principal 
harpist of several symphony orchestras and 
helped to establish the Alliance (Ohio) 
Symphony, where she served on the board of 
directors. She continued to teach until the 
last days of her life, and remained a vigorous 


tennis and Cleveland Indians fan. She died in 
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April 1999 in Alliance at 77, survived by her | 


three sons. 


Patricia Smith Ingram earned a master's 


degree at Harvard and was associate professor 


of art history for 24 years at Duquesne 


University. Mrs. Ingram was a class agent, and 


helped to raise over six million dollars for her | 


class’ 


October 12, 1999, in Mt. 


Pennsylvania. Two sons and three grandchil-_ 


dren survive her. She was predeceased by her 


mother, Evah Smith ‘19. 


Anna LaRose Maiman was a longtime vol- 
unteer at the Lake Forest Public Library and 
helped to conduct the annual book sale there. 
She died April 22, 1999, in Lake Forest, 
Illinois, at age 77. Mrs. Maiman is survived by 
her husband, four sons, a daughter, 11 grand- 
children, and her sister, Paula L. Hurn "50. Her 
father, Paul M. LaRose ‘10, predeceased her. 


Jean Lord Mount was an airline hostess for 


TWA before marrying a commercial airline 
pilot and settling down in Canoga Park, 
California. In addition to raising a family, Mrs. 
Mount was a substitute teacher in the area 
public schools. She died of lung cancer 
September 2, 1999, survived by three daugh- 
ters and four granddaughters. 


1944 
Woodrow Wilson Witmer died April 9, 1999. 
He had returned to Oberlin for a graduate 


degree in theology. His daughter survives him. 


Wanda Wendell Wood studied under a fel- 


lowship in violin at the Juilliard School of 


Music before filling the post of assistant pro- 


55th reunion. She died suddenly | 


Lebanon, | 


fessor of violin at Mount Union College. She | 


earned a teaching certificate at Kent State 
University and taught elementary school in 
the Ohio school system. In 1957, she was 
supervisor of music, and, later, instrumental 
Ohio, 


schools. Mrs. Wood was a violin soloist with 


resource teacher for the Canton, 


the Canton Symphony Orchestra, a member | 


of the Canton Chamber Music Society, and a 
former church organist and choir director for 
New Milford Methodist Church. She died 
March 6, 1999, in Bravard, Florida, survived 


by two sons. 


1945 
Elizabeth Carson Dye taught kindergarten 


in Elyria until moving to Illinois with her hus- 
band, since deceased. She served with several 
ministries and committees, including the 
Episcopal Women’s Diocesan Board and as 
president of Episcopal Church Women. She 
died August 25, 1999, in Arlington Heights, 


Illinois, at age 75. Her daughter survives her. 


1946 


Eleanor Marshall Reynolds earned a mas- 


ters degree at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and traveled to France and Germany after 
World War Il to work with People to People 
and Pacem in Terris programs. Mrs. Reynolds 
was program director of the Newark area 


YWCA for several years and a member of the 


Board of Governors for the Southern Chester | 


County Medical Center and the Delaware 
Alliance for the Mentally Ill. She died August 
25, 1999, in Philadelphia, survived by two 


Sons. 


1947 

Charles Carrick died January 2, 
Colorado. 
Oberlin, Mr. Carrick was a Navy ensign in the 
South Pacific. In 1954 he married Marian 


Allen ’54, and worked in sales of industrial 


1999. in 


Englewood, Before attending 


products. He was named executive sales direc- 
tor for Construction Fasteners, Inc., and later 
became a consultant in the field. Mr. Carrick 
died August 25, 1999, in Philadelphia. His 


wife and daughter survive him. 


Mary Frances James earned a master’s 
degree at the University of Illinois where she 
was an instructor of flute and bassoon for six 
years. In 1957, she joined the staff of the 


national music camp at Interlochen, and was 


named director of admissions in 1976. After | 


her retirement in 1988, Ms. James volun- 
teered at the Cherryland Humane Society, 
Munson Hospital, and for other community 
services. She died June 28, 1999, in Traverse 


City, Michigan. 


1949 


Doris C. Parr earned a master’s degree at 
Union Theological Seminary School of Sacred 
Music in 1953. She played organ in several 
churches, and later studied in Frankfurt, 
Germany, with organist Helmut Walcha, Back 


in the States, she continued her education by 


taking flute lessons, and later taught flute at 
the Dalcroze School of Music in New York, 
where she conducted a chamber orchestra. 
She retired in 1977, and moved to Clinton, 
Connecticut, in 1986, where she taught com- 
puter classes and volunteered as a driver for 
the local senior center. She died of ovarian 
cancer August 14, 1999, at 74, in Clinton. Her 


best friend, Charlotte Peters ‘47, survives her. 


Mary Webber Wood taught for one semester 
at the University of South Dakota before 
returning to Oberlin to work as book buyer 
the 
Association of College Stores. After retiring 
from NACS she helped to establish Copies, 
Ete., a copy shop that was later housed in the 


and vice president for National 


Co-op Bookstore. She most recently worked 
part-time as a secretary for a local law firm. 
Mrs. Wood died in Oberlin November 12, 
1999, after a six-month long illness. She was 
72 years old. Three sons, five grandchildren, 
and her brother, George H. Webber '50 survive 
her. Her husband, John A. Wood ’38, preced- 
ed her in death. 


1950 

James A. Reynolds was the former market- 
ing executive and proprietor of the Ohio 
Antique Center and Antique Show manager. 
He died August 30, 1999, in Worthington, 
Ohio, at age 73. He is survived by two sons, 
two stepdaughters, and eight grandchildren, 


1951 

Elizabeth Collier Davis was a substitute 
teacher in the Elyria public school system for 
15 years and a longtime member of the 
Methodist Church where she was a Sunday 
school teacher and past president of United 
Methodist Women. She died June 20, 1999, 
in Elyria following a heart attack. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Sidney P. Davis °35, and 


three sons. 


1952 
Alexander C. Meakin graduated from Western 
Reserve University in 1948 before earning a 
graduate degree in theology from Oberlin. He 
was the pastor of churches in Auburn, New 
York, and, in Lyndhurst and Springfield, 
Ohio. Mr. Meakin was on the committee for 
Old 


Cleveland, and on boards of trustees for the 


restoration of the Stone Church in 


Great Lakes Historical Society and the Early 
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Settlers Association. He authored several 
publications, including Master of the Inland 
Seas and Man of Vision. As a boating enthu- 
siast and Great Lakes history buff, he was a 
member of the Antique and Classic Boat 
Society, the 1,000 Island Chapter, and the 
Lyman Boat Society of North America. He 
died June 2, 1999, at 76. A son, two daugh- 


ters, and a grandson survive him. 


1953 
James H. Mills joined Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co. (later renamed CIGNA) 
in 1953. After a two-year tour of duty with the 
Army, he 
director 


rejoined the company and became 
of personnel for group/national 
accounts. After retiring in 1988, he earned a 
teacher's certificate and taught high school 
history and social studies in the West 
Hartford school system. In 1991 Mr. Mills 
earned a master’s degree at Trinity College. 
For 20 years he coached the West Hartford 
Boys Baseball League and Alumni League. 
He 


Congregational Church, and served on sever- 


was a deacon and elder at a 
al community boards. He died August 9, 
1999, in Burlington, Connecticut. Mr. Mills 
is survived by his wife, two sons, including 
Jeffrey H. Mills ’84, a daughter, a stepson, a 


stepdaughter, and four grandchildren. 


Mary Gunther Mitman was a homemaker 
while her children were young, and _ later 
served as the judicial clerk for the County of 
Bucks in Doylestown, Pennsylvania. She died 
February 5, 1999, in Morrisville, Pennsyl- 
vania, survived by her four children. Her 
husband, Eugene Mitman '51, preceded her 
in death. 


1963 

Barbara Kay Stafford Rodgers was a 
Methodist missionary and taught at the 
Caribbean Consolidated School in San Juan 
before moving to Baltimore in 1965. She 
helped to found the Baltimore Bicycling Club 
and later taught at the YMCA Day Care 
Center and Head Start program in ‘Towson, 
Maryland. Mrs. Rodgers was organist for the 
local Methodist church, giving free piano 
lessons and organizing informal concerts of 
local talent. She died of heart failure July 24, 
1999, in Baltimore at age 56. Two daughters 


survive her. 
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1965 

Daniel Dwight Mayer earned a graduate 
degree in museum studies at SUNY-Oneonta. 
He was a self-employed museum consultant 
and worked on the Freedom Forums exhibit 
space in New York, the Connecticut Historical 
Society, Vermont Folk Life Center, and an 
International Cultural Center in Hartford. He 
died May 6, 1999, in Wethersfield, at age 55. 
His wife survives him. 


1966 
Mary Hoffman Ryan graduated from Ohio 


State University with a degree in education 
and established and operated a program for 
children at Camp Farthest Out. For 11 years 
she was a teacher at the Women’s House of 
Corrections under the auspices of Cleveland’s 
Office of Adult Education. At 62 she was a 


member of the last graduating class of | 


Oberlin’s Graduate School of Theology, and 
was called to both the United Church of 
Christ and the Christian Church, and was an 
associate minister at several other churches. 
Mrs. Ryan was treasurer of the International 
Association of Women Ministers. She died 
May 23, 1999, of pneumonia and congestive 
heart failure at age 95. Two daughters, two 
sons, ten grandchildren, and 20 great-grand- 


children survive her. 


1968 

David Crosby, whose death was reported in 
OAM last May, was memorialized by friend 
and classmate John Kramer '69. “David was a 
musical dynamo,” writes Kramer. “In his briet 
lifetime, he immersed himself in playing, 


singing, conducting, and composing. As a 


conductor, he said that working hard together — 


to create something beautiful was one of life's 
ereat opportunities. When he was mirthful, 
David's eyes assumed an incandescent gleam. 
In those moments, he became an Elizabethan 
reveler, a Falstaff who somehow had been air- 
lifted into the twentieth century. | will miss 
this effervescent and vibrant man. His music 


and laughter echo still.” 


Elizabeth McLaughlin studied at the 


Boston Conservatory and was a secretary In 


the political science department at MIT. A 
cellist. and performer with the Highfield 
Theater in Falmouth, she managed a “pick 
your own apples” operation at Carver Hill 


Orchard. Ms. McLaughlin enjoyed white 


water rafting and travel. She was 51 when she 
died of cancer in Cambridge January 29, 
1999, 


1970 

Haron Nicholas Battle earned a master’s 
degree at Yale Divinity School and a juris doc- 
torate at Northwestern University. He was a 
housing and community development lobby- 
ist for the National Association of Counties, 
where he worked to increase funding for the 
Community Development Block Grant pro- 
gram and low-income housing programs. He 
was recognized for his efforts with a 
Community Development Achievement 
Award by the U.S. Conference of Mayors and 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Mr. Battle was on the board of 
directors of For the Love of Children, a non- 
profit organization dedicated to children with 
social and academic problems, and personally 
tutored children with reading problems. He 
died of lymphoma August 1, 1999, in Gary, 
Indiana. 


7 


Priscilla Liang, 40, wife of Sam Norton 79, 
died in Singapore in December 1998 after a 
five-year battle with breast cancer. Sam will 
remain at their Singapore home with their 


son, Noah Norton, age 5. 


1980 

Theresa_ Rittenhouse died of pancreatic 
cancer July 13, 1999, in St. Louis, Missouri. 
She was 33. While earning her bachelor’s 
degree in creative writing, Ms. Rittenhouse 
received the William Arthur Turner Award for 
She Olin Fellow at 


Washington University in St. Louis and 


fiction. became an 
served as editor of the Olin Fellowship 
Newsletter. 


degree in fiction, and a master’s in English 


In 1989 she earned a master’s 
and American literature in 1992. Throughout 
her academic career, Ms. Rittenhouse was 
noted as a gifted writer and poet, and a schol- 
ar of Louisa May Alcott. She published a 
short story and a poem; her unpublished 
works include a dissertation on Alcott, sever- 
al novels, and many works of poetry. She was 
a consultant to the Missouri Institute of 
Mental Health and at the time of her death, 
was an editor and copy editor for Mosby, Inc., 


a medical publisher. 
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Are there therapy counselors you visit when you have trouble with your therapist? 


na cold winter night, I’m having dinner with one of my best 
friends. A trusted confidant, over the years we’ve shared our 
most intimate thoughts and feelings, including the ups and 


downs in all our relationships. After several minutes of social — 
banter and a little wine, I finally develop the courage to | 


tell him my latest relationship news. Following years of trying my 


best to make things work, I’ve made a decision: I’m leaving my | 


therapist. 


My friend is a little surprised. He knew things were bad, but he | 
didn't know they were that bad. He empathizes, consoles, and | 


supports me in whatever I decide to do. And | think, “if only my 
therapist were like that!” 
When I break the news to my therapist, he views my desired 


departure as a sign of repression, avoidance, and a refusal to take | 


responsibility. The difference between 
breaking up with a loved one and with a 
therapist is that a loved one will call you 
a bitch or a bastard; a therapist will 
observe youre neurotic. 

His observations brought up a lot of 
thoughts and feelings. Did we discuss 
them? Of course we discussed them! 
And at the hour's end, we agreed to con- 
tinue discussing them. 

Despite my disappointments and 
frustrations with my therapist, I also 
respect him, which is why I’ve stayed 
with him for five years. Given my 


respect, combined with the awareness that I couldn't possibly be | 


correct in my assessment of, well, anything, | began to think not | 


just about what a jerk my therapist was but also if part of the prob- 
lem was (dare I say it?) me. 
I bring enormous expectations to therapy. At times I want my 


therapist to be an encouraging best friend, an understanding — 
father, a skillful coach, perhaps even a forgiving god. In a secular — 


age where psychology is treated like a religion, | admit I've never 


discussed my problems with a minister or rabbi, but I’ve often | 


gone to my therapist in need of spiritual counseling. Of course, my 


therapist refuses to live up to all my expectations and instead just | 


helps me get in touch with my expectations. 
Grrrr. 
When I'm not busy wanting my therapist to be all-knowing, all- 


loving, and all-insurance-covered, | think a therapist should be | 


capable of seeing me clearly, effective at communicating what he 


or she observes, and able to help me gain awareness of the tools | 
and skills which will help me grow, or at least more effectively | 


cope with being me. That’s my ideal. Now I know that finding the | 


ideal anything is rare. What I don’t know is, how ideal should | 
expect my therapist to be? 


3etween the therapist | saw for several years in Los Angeles, | 


and my current one in New York, | tried several others. One took 


60 


incessant notes and seemed to use his clipboard as a combination 
_ security blanket and psychic shield. Another agreed to short-term 
treatment, and when it didn’t prove effective, admitted, “I never 
thought it would be.” liked both of these guys better than the first 
therapist I ever tried, who, when he learned of how poor I was at 
the time, replied in an ominous tone, “I suppose you'd be too 
scared to ask your parents!” 

I generally liked my Los Angeles therapist, although I’m not 
sure if that’s because she was caring and gentle or insufficiently 
confrontational. Nevertheless, | often found therapy frustrating. 
Once, when we disagreed if I should pay for one session I missed, 
we spent four sessions exploring why I felt that way. The unexam- 
ined life may not be worth living, but the exhaustingly examined 
life isn’t very cost-effective. 

It's just not fair. I pour out my guts, 
reveal the darkest sentiments of which 
I'm aware, and continually consider dark- 
er impulses and painful truths about 
myself, and if I decide my therapist is a 
bozo, I have to pay to figure out why | 
think that. 

Okay, okay, okay. I don’t really think 
he's a bozo. I appreciate his insight and 
dedication over the years. But I wonder 
how much of me he sees, and thus, how 
far I can go with him. I wonder if he 
sometimes resonates too much with 
areas of significance with him and 
neglects other areas of vital importance to me. Most importantly, 
I see walls I keep hitting over and over again, and although I know 
its not his fault, | wonder if someone else might have whatever 
qualities it takes to help me enter worlds I avoid in my psyche. 

I know everyone has strengths and weaknesses. If I decide to 
leave, am I finally accepting his limits and taking responsibility for 
my life, or am I just unwilling to trust him and dig deeper? 

Should I see a therapist about this? 

Are there therapy counselors you visit when you have trouble 
in your therapy relationship? 

If | leave him, will I find happiness with my next therapist, or 
am I doomed to keep repeating the same mistakes with therapist 
after therapist until | work out my own problems? 

Despite my current struggles, I still believe in therapy. I hope | 
can resolve my differences with the one I have, but if not, I’m sure 
that after a suitable period of retreat and recov ery, I'll be ready for 
my next therapist. Somewhere on this planet I’m sure there's the 
right therapist for me. 


| only hope I'll be mature enough to be able to handle the 
relationship. @ 


Playwright Rich Orloff lives in New York with his wife, Amy, and 


several fictional characters. 
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WEEKEND HIGHLIGHTS 
Friday, May 26 


10am. Commencement/Reunion Center Opens 

5 p.m. Half-Century Club Reception and Dinner 

5 p.m. John W. Heisman Club Hall of Fame Reception and Dinner 
8 p.m. Theatre Productions* 

8 p.m. The Grand Piano Extravaganza 


Saturday, May 27 

6 p.m. Reunion Dinners: 1930, 1935, 1940, 1945, 1950 

6 p.m. Reunion Picnics: 1964, 1965, 1966/1975/1984, 1985, 1986 
8 p.m. Theatre Productions* 

8:30 p.m. Commencement Recital Part I 

9 p.m. The Obertones/In a Chord/Nothing But Treble 


Sunday, May 28 
11:15 a.m. Presidential Address 


Noon Champagne Alumni Luncheon 

3 p.m. Theatre Productions* 

4 p.m. Baccalaureate 

7-10 p.m. Social on the Square 

8p.m. Commencement Recital Part II Nea For more information, contact the 
9 p.m. Illumination \N < 


l1lp.m. Can Consortium Concert 


Monday, May 29 
9:30 a.m. Commencement 


Alumni Office at 440.775.8692 


or alumni.office@oberlin.edu. 


* “SOth Anniversary Gilbert & Sullivan Revue” and “Peter Pan” 


One More Thing - PHOTO BY SCOTT RYDER 


MEET MICHAEL KRAFT ’81 at work on Oberlin College's new organ to be installed in 


Finney Chapel this summer. Michael is the head reed voicer at acclaimed organ 


designer and builder C.B. Fiske, Inc., in Gloucester, Massachusetts, where the 
45,000-pound Opus 116 symphonic organ is being constructed. The instrument will 
have 60 voices and 3,879 pipes, with the largest, made of poplar, weighing in at 600 


pounds. The smallest pipes are the size of a child's finger. 


